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We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. It will pay anyone interested to in- 


vestigate. All communications confidential. 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street, New York. 
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A Policy You Can Selt 


A $5,000 Policy In THE UNITED LIFE 
and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
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PAYS 
$5,000, the face of the policy 
in case of death from any 
cause. 


$10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the policy, in case of 
deathfromany ACCIDENT. 


$15,000, or THREE TIMES 
th face of the policy in case 


of death from certain SPEC- 
IFIED ACCIDENTS. 

$50 PER WEEK, direct to 
the insured, in case of total 
disability as a result of ac- 
cidental injury, for a period 
not to exceed 52 weeks; and 
after that $25 PER WEEK 
throughout the period of 
disability. 


A Sound, Conservative- 
New England Institution 


United Life and Accident 
insurance Company 


Home Office, United Life Bldg. 
SEE 


Concord, N. H. 
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Heaping Up The Christmas Cheer 


Christmas will mean more to thousands of 
homes because of the special Christmas cam- 
paign waged by the agents of The Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. 


Applications and policies decorated in keeping 
with the holiday season are being delivered and 
carry with them the spirit of a ‘‘Merry Christ= 
mas.”’ 


The Christmas campaign this year has re= 
sulted in a splendid increase in Lincoln National 
Life business. It is just one of the never end= 
ing efforts to strengthen the production of the 
salesmen who 
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The Lincoln National Life 


Insurance Co. 








‘ Its Name Indicates Its Character’’ 


Lincoln Life Building, FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Now More Than $290,000,000 in Force 
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OUR 
SERVICE 
COVERS 
THE 
COUNTRY 


A COUNTRY-WIDE INSTITUTION! WHY? 


When a business institution shows consistent growth 
there is sure to be a reason behind it. The growth of the 
Reliance Life Insurance Company is easily explainable. The 
reason lies in Perfect Protection. This company presents 
through its Perfect Protection policy something unique in 
life insurance, a policy that covers the contingencies of life, 
as well as those of death. 


More and more people, from Maine to California, are 
placing their reliance in Perfect Protection—because it offers 
to them a means of insuring themselves and their loved ones 
against privation, whether by reason of sickness, accident, or 
death. All this in a policy so well devised that it is within 
the reach of every pocketbook. It will be worth your while 
to look into it. 


But That’s Not All 


There are three excellent reasons for seeking a contract 
with the Reliance Life. First—the company is financially 
“as sound as a dollar.” Second—it markets Perfect Pro- 
tection Policies, which are in demand and therefore readily 
salable. Third—the company has plenty of room for addi- 
tional agency material. 








_ 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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“TO YOUR HEALTH!” 





The Joyous Custom of the Ages Has a Come-Back 


INTOXICATING DRINKS 








OF TODAY AND WHAT THEY DO 


Dr. J. M. Doran, United States Government Chemist, Throws Light on Character of Bootleg 
Liquors—Need for Public Education 


HEN a person takes a drink— 
drink—today, the chances are more fre- 
quently in favor of ill-health than otherwise, 
for most liquors are of positively poisonous 

This is not mere guesswork. 


character. 


THE SPECTATOR does not 
necessarily an alarmist, but it is a fact 
based upon actual results shown by chemical analyses of more 


than 75,000 samples of liquors obtained 
in leading cities of the United States from 
the Atlantic Seaboard to the Pacific 
Coast, including central and southern 
points. These analyses were made by ex- 
perienced chemists, trained in analytical 
work. The character of the containers 
of the liquor showed clearly that labels 
and alleged Government stamps are no 
indication of genuineness. This applies 
whether the goods are “bought from a 
prohibition agent,” “taken from the hold 
of a foreign ship,” or “made by someone 
I know.” 


Sources OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 

A representative of THe SPECTATOR 
called on Dr. J. M. Doran, head of the 
Industrial Alcohol and Chemical Division 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, at 
Washington, D. C., and discussed at con- 
siderable length the sources of liquor, 
what liquors contain and what their effects 
on the human system are. Dr. Doran said: 

“There are four principal sources of 
beverage liquors today: 

1. Illicit distillation. 

2. Smuggling. 

3. Home brew. 

4. Bonded stocks illegally withdrawn. 

, 


‘Smuggled liquors are found mostly 
and at points nearby, as transportation risks will not permit 
sellers to move the goods very far. Bonded liquor stocks can 
only be withdrawn lawfully on permits, and all other with- 


an intoxicating 


bootleggers. 


wish to be un- 


dishonest Government employees or of theft. 
too frequent, but in the aggregate involve quantities that are 


‘THlicit distillation, either of 
style or of the more recently developed methods of the city and 
town dwellers, whose plants are secreted in barns, garages, 





The interest of the insurance world, 
especially in the conservation of life and 
health of policyholders, prompted THE 
SPECTATOR to interview the leading official 
chemist of today on intoxicating liquors, 
to throw the limelight on the relation be- 
tween bootleg liquors and death, ill health 
and reduced vitality. Dr. J. M. Doran, 
head of the Industrial Alcohol and Chem- 
tcal Division, United States Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, was kind enough to 
furnish the data contained in the article 
herewith. The material presented ts 
based on scientific data—not mere propa- 
ganda claims or arguments of interested 
“drys” or “wets.” Dr. Doran's 
ments of cold facts, in this article, prob- 
ably carry more weight, by reason of his 
scientific and professional standing and 
oficial position, than those of any other 
authority. Every imsurance company 
manager, actuary, medical examiner, 
agent and policyholder should read and 
profit by the information given about 
where drinks come from and what they 
contain. 

As Dr. Doran well says: “Public en- 
lightenment on these matters is necessary. 
The work of the chemist ts rendered in- 
chective unless other professions inter- 
ested in public health matters lend their 
efforts towards bringing a fuller knowl- 
edge of these basic scientific facts before 
all. The public is entitled to know these 
things in order that it may act with 
intelligence in its own protection’ 


Eprror THE SPECTATOR. 


tate 
state- 











There have been 


along the seaboard 
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N. B.—This educational article will be published in leaflet form. 


drawals are the result of fraud or conspiracy on the part of 


These are all 


a5 
€ 


almost negligible as compared with the total stocks handled by 


the old mountain moonshine 


office buildings, factories, apartment 
houses and private homes, constitutes the 
principal source of what the unsuspecting 
and trustful individual buys from a boot- 
legger. The products of these stills are 
largely used with a little flavoring and col- 
oring matter, or blended with a small 
quantity of foreign liquors and stretched 
with the use of water. Some of the dis- 
tillates are made by an attempt to recover 
ethyl alcohol from completely denatured 
alcohol, which may contain anywhere 
from two to ten per cent of wood alcoho! 
or methanol, or by attempts to drive off 
one or more of the many articles used to 
render specially denatured alcohol unfit. 
These processes are never wholly success- 
ful, and always quantities of the denatur- 
ing substances are present, so that serious 
physiological disturbances are experienced 
by those who use such liquors frequently. 


AVERAGE MAN CANNOT JUDGE 
“It is practically impossible to make 


any reliable estimate of the 
Labels and ; : 
Stamps No amount ot 


Guarantee 


smuggled and 
moonshine liquor in rela- 
tion to the total quantity 
of illicit distilled spirits on the market. 
of the use of fraudulent 


many cases 


labels and stamps that an ordinary person would find it 

very difficult to differentiate between genuine whiskey and 

imitation whiskey from a survey of the labels and stamps. 
“What the public should know, and what every agency in- 


Life insurance companies 


desiring to distribute it to their policyholders will please correspond with THE SPECTATOR. 
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terested in the promotion of public health should aid in telling 


the public, is the harmful effect upon the human organism of 
the toxins found in raw liquor. Under present-day moon- 
shining practice there is but little attempt to remove the im- 
purities and poisons that carry over in the first run of distilla- 
tion or those that run over last. The one we call ‘heads’ and 
the other ‘tails.’ 

“The mountain dweller of years gone by long knew that 
even his hardy constitution could not stand the shock of ‘heads’ 
and ‘tails,’ and always threw those parts of his product away, 
taking the middle run for redistillation several times over to 
make a fairly passable mountain dew. He did not know that 
the heads were high in aldehydes, and that the 
in fusel oil, nor did he know that redistilling over and over 
again further eliminated aldehydes and fusel oil. He did 
know by experience, however, that unless he did these things, 
even he and his robust companions of the hills could not stand 


tails were high 


up under the load.” 


EXTENT OF ADULTERATION 

Dr. 
chemists have found to be the characteristics of the liquor most 
“Since prohibition,” he said, “the 


Doran then briefly described what he and his staff of 


frequently found today. 
laboratories of the Internal Revenue Bureau have examined 
not less than 75,0co samples of illicitly distilled liquors. All 
of them were purchases made in criminal cases, and may be 
considered fully representative of their class. 

“From an analysis of many cases of liquor taken from rum 


runners off the Atlantic coast, it appears that much of the 
j 1A stuff reaching our shores from this source 
i od —/ 1 : 
mportes 1as been adulterated and stretched many 


Word Used to 
Conceal Adul- 


teration 


times and sold in fake containers. The 
same sort of adulteration prevails in liquors 
alleged to have been withdrawn from do- 
mestic bonded warehouses on permits, and sold in bootleg and 
other underground channels. 
Kicks, [litarivy AND KNOCKOUTS 

“The most casual survey of the public press must impress 
everyone with the vicious character of this illicit liquor so 
While 


be more widespread in the 
districts, it is sufficiently 


freely dealt in and consumed for beverage purposes. 
drinking of these liquors may 
metropolitan centers than in rural 
widespread nevertheless to become a matter that vitally con- 
cerns public health, even though only a minority may thus in- 
nce in the shape of frag- 
of hospital staffs, public 
to show that while alco- 


dulge itself. There is ample evid 


mentary reports by the press, heads 
officials—federal, State and city 
holism is less prevalent, its attendant and after effects are more 
serious than those noted prior to prohibition. 

“The results measured by deaths and total blindness from 


periodic epidemics of methanol or wood 


Death-Dealin 2 igs 
Wood 8 alcohol drinking are ghastly. It is assumed 
Aleohol that the use of methanol in making illicit 


liquor is due to ignorance on the part of the 
maker; for while he is a lawbreaker at heart, it is hardly con- 
ceivable that he is also a murderer. The same is true of him 
who uses any one of the completely denatured alcohols which 
contain from two to ten per cent of wood alcohol. 


Copyright, 1923, by The Spectator Company, New York. 
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“Our chemists have found in their analyses of new-made 
liquors marked differences in the chemical composition as com- 
pared with liquors aged in wooden barrels. Eminent chemists 
long ago, following analyses of whiskies of all ages and char. 
acters, showed that the fusel oil content was not eliminated op 
ageing, but even increased as the concentration df whiskey jn 
the wood increased. Ji is apparent, therefore—contrary P 
somewhat prevalent idea—that the harméy| 


A Popular “ 
Notion effects of new whiskey are not due to it 
Dispelled fusel oil or higher alcohol content. 


“Some have held that the ageing process 
in wood and the gradual change or mellowing of flavor and 
taste was due to the slow reaction between small quantities of 
organic acids and higher alcohols with the formation of the 
highly-flavoring and odorous esters. ‘This is probably true 
but these chemical reactions do not seem to be sufficient to 
account for the marked difference in physiological effects noted 
when new or raw whiskey is compared with old. 

“The chemists of the laboratory of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, who have made thousands of analyses of aged-in- 
the-wood whiskies prior to prohibition, now note that samples 
coming into the laboratory in connection with raids on moon- 
shine sugar, grain or fruit distilleries, show a high content of 
acetaldehyde. The ‘ranker’ the liquor the higher the aldehyde 
content. The reason is due to the impossibility of fermenta- 
tion control by the moonshiner, resulting in a considerable 
oxidation of the ethyl alcohol into acetaldehyde, and even acetic 
acid. The simple pot still and the eagerness for more profits 
in not discarding heads and tails does the rest, and the liquor 
presented to the trustful purchaser has everything that ‘s 
needed to deliver a complete knockout. 

“Acid and ester content of whiskies in- 


Pp is . * . ae 
i lt crease with age, therefore the toxic effects 
etallic Salts ; : 
Frequently of new whiskey are not attributable to the 
Present — acid, ester or fusel oil content. As whiskey 


ages there is no doubt a polymerization oi 
aldehydes which still further decreases its toxicity. 

‘Copper and zinc salts are commonly present in moonshine 
or other illicitly distilled liquors. The source of these metallic 
the still or other vessels in which the 
effects of these salts when taken in- 


salts is the condenser of 
liquor is handled. The 
ternally are so well known as to require little comment. Many 
a case of poisoning or acute gastritis is due to this factor alone. 

“While the liquors containing the various toxins we have 
found may not cause immediate death, they very directly im- 
pair the health. Each and all of them have most definite 
harmful physiological effects. Among the direct physiological 
defections caused by the toxins are: 

1. Arterio sclerosis (hardening of arteries). 

2. Cirrhosis of liver, or similar diseases. 
3. Acute mucous membrane inflammation in (a) stomach, 
(tL) kidneys, (c) bladder. 

4. Depression of respiratory system. 

5. Paralysis of optic nerves. 

6. Destruction of tissues. 

CHARACTER OF MOONSHINE PLANTS 

“Being an outlawed business, the manufacture of liquo! 
for beverage use must be carried on clandestinely. Still 
(Contmued on page 7) 
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THE COMMISSION SITUATION 

USINESS practices seem, in general, 
to work in cycles, somewhat as fol- 
lows: A practice is inaugurated by 
which certain conditions are bettered ma- 
tertally and for a time things go well. 
But man-made laws are never without 
loopholes, which are eventually found and 
then the conditions again grow steadily 
worse. True, they seldom go back the 
whole way; that is, the cycles in gen- 
eral start anew from a higher plane; 
from which deduction one might con- 
clude that a point of absolute perfec- 
tion could be eventually approximated, if 
not actually reached. The practices of 
the fire insurance business in relation to 
the payment of commissions seem at the 
present to be very nearly at low ebb in 
one of these cycles and the necessity of 
definite reform looms in the near future. 
Probably conditions are not nearly as 
bad now as when it first became neces- 
saty to form governing organizations to 
control commissions, but it becomes in 
creasingly evident that they are as bad 
as the business is going to stand for. 
For some years there have been out 
breaks here and there at points of trouble 
and for many years the excepted cities 
in the West have presented seemingly in- 
surmountable difficulties; that is, insur- 
mountable unless the most drastic meas- 
ures be undertaken. That the question 


iS national in its aspect may be readily 
seen, when it is taken into account that 
two of the worst places are Rochester, 
N. Y., and Dallas, Texas. 


The whoie 





State of West Virginia is a part of ihe 
problem, not to mention Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cleveland and Milwaukee. 

The worst feature of the situation lies 
not in the fact that there is a situation, 
for if that were all it might be cleared 
up reasonably soon. The inability to 
clear up the commission situation seems 
more to lie in the number of persons, 
companies and organizations that are in- 
volved in it, to such extent that practi- 
cally every hand is tied and, as a result, 
there appear no influences strong enough 
to bring about the needed reform. That 
the Western Union hoped that it was 
making a step toward this needed reform 
when it broke with the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau cannot be doubted. That 
the step will actually prove to be in the 
direction aticipated is open to argument: 
in fact, it has been seriously questioned. 
It is to be presumed that once the Union 
has accomplished separation it will move 
again on the excepted cities problem. 
That will be the acid test of the value 
of breaking off conference relations. .\ 
good deal hangs upon that, for if the 
Union can accomplish that task it will 
have then set an example that the other 
organizations must, perforce, follow. 
Furthermore, it will have kept the ques- 
tion out of the State legislatures, where 
it is almost sure to get, via the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
unless internal reform is effected. 

Meantime the Commissioners are en- 
gaged in studying the question of uni- 
contingent commissions. 
Neither of these propositions are very 


form and 
favorably regarded within the business, 
but it appears as though some of the 
commissioners look upon them as a possi- 
ble means of solving the whole commis- 
sion question. As carefully explained 
by one of the leading commissioners in 
a talk to newspaper men last week, the 
convention is open-minded on the ques- 
tion of the practicability of contingent 
commissions. They are decided that the 
theory is good and their further studies 
will be in the direction of finding a practi- 
cal means of applying the theory. If they 
discover means satisfactory to them be- 
fore the companies have effected relief 
through their own channels, the mere faci 
that the companies and agents do not like 
contingent commissions will hardly be 
a sufficient deterrent to the enforcement 
of them. 


CAUTION TO POLICYHOLDERS 
HIe article entitled, “To Your 
Health!” which appears on the first 
page of this issue of THE SPECTATOR, 
deals with a problem whose magnitude 
cannot be overestimated and whose ef- 
fects are more and more being brought 
to the attention of farsighted executives 
at the head of the great institution of life 
insurance. [Illicit liquors constitute a 
menace which is having an appreciable 
influence on the mortality rate through- 
out the country, and it is time that more 
life insurance companies took steps to 
inform their policyholders of the dangers 
that lurk in bottles of bootleg spirits. In 
New York city alone, during the past 
year, 251 deaths from alcohol poisoning 
have been reported to the office of the 
chief medical examiner. This figure, 
while sufficiently alarming in itself, does 
not take into account the vast amount of 
suffering, blindness and disease whose 
origin is directly traceable to the con- 
sumption of bootleg liquor. 
Bearing in mind the need of informa- 
tion and advice on this subject, and at 
the request of certain companies, THE 
SPECTATOR will republish the article “To 
Your Health!” in leaflet form so that life 
insurance companies may enclose it with 
the periodic premium notices to their 
policyholders and in this way furnish 
such data as will tend to check the dis- 
eases and lessen the number of deaths 
which come from the consumption of 
illegal beverages. Many cases of alcohol- 
ism result as much from ignorance of 
the risk taken as from any other cause, 
and life insurance companies, in giving 
their policyholders the benefit of the ad- 
vice of Dr. J. M. Doran, United States 
Government chemist, on this question, 
will be rendering an important and bene- 
ficial sociological service, as well as serv- 
ing to prevent tndesirable claims liable 
to be made against their respective organ- 
izations. As THE SPECTATOR points out 
in the article referred to, published else- 
where in this issue, Dr. Doran’s state- 
ments of cold facts in connection with 
consuming bootleg alcoholic liquor, made 
to a representative of this journal, prob- 
ably carry more weight, by reason of his 
scientific and professional standing and 
official position, than those of any other 
authority in the United States. Every 
life and casualty insurance official, actu- 
ary, medical examiner and agent should 
(Continued on page 7) 
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HE BRINGS A CHECK EVERY MONTH 


What others will do for your dependents after you are 
gone is uncertain; what you yourself can do for them 


with a Prudential Monthly Income Policy is certain. 


tHe SON 
: PRUDENTIAL SSS 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA oe 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President Home Office: NEWARK. N. J. 
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wine presses, vats, etc., are erected and operated under physical 
surroundings that will minimize the chances of detection. The 
apparatus used is chiefly made by appropriating wash-boilers, 
old ice cream cans, barrels, galvanized oil cans and other metal 
containers, not always very clean and frequently very filthy, 
because of continued use without cleaning. 
for storing and ageing his product, the illicit distiller must dis- 
pose of his product as soon as possible after it is made. 
“Holland’s Medical Chemistry and Toxi- 
cology” states: ‘Acetaldehyde is a rapid 


The Medical 
Point of 
View 


intoxicant, inducing profound stupor and 


“TO YOUR HEALTH” 


(Continued from page 4) 


Says: 


Without facilities 


deleterious after effects, such as attend the 


drinking of high wines (raw spirits) which have not been de- 


prived of it, as they should be before taking internally.’ 


MoverN MooNSHINER CANNOT REMOVE PoIsONs 
“The present-day moonshiner does not have at his command 
the means of eliminating aldehydes from his product, which 
can only be done by fractionating in an alcohol column or 


9 


ageing in a wooden barrel 


HoME 


CAUTION TO POLICYHOLDERS 
(Concluded froin page 5) 


read the words of Dr. Doran, presenting 


indubitable and unanswerable facts re- 
garding intoxicating drinks of to-day; 
and the holders of 18,000,000 ordinary 
life insurance policies should receive the 
benefit of the information given in this 
article about where alcoholic drinks come 
from and what they contain. 


J. D. BOOKSTAVER’S AGENCY 
LUNCHEON 


140 Representatives Gather at Hotel Com- 
modore—Give Pledges to Make 
December a Record Month 
The Joseph D. Bookstaver Agency of the 
Travelers Insurance Company held a luncheon 
and meeting at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York city, on December 6, which was marked 
with the pep and enthusiasm characteristic of 
that agency: 140 agents gathered to listen to 
the inspiring addresses made by a number of 
Prominent speakers. These speakers were: A. 
J. Frith, assistant superintendent of agencies of 
the Travelers Insurance Company; D. N. Moses- 
Sohn, executive director of the Associated Dress 
Industries of America; M. Mosessohn, execu- 
tive chairman, United Women’s Wear League 
of America, and Judge William J. Moran, 
counsel of the Travelers Insurance Company. 
Interspersed were a number of songs by the 
entire company under the leadership of Mr. 
Eisenhauer, the inimitable song leader of the 


Brew Not SAFE 
As to home brew and its effects upon the health, Dr. Doran 


Public Should 
Know 
Facts 


made, it is at least safe and pure. 
thousands of analyses of this character of liquors show that 
this may be a fallacy. 
effects of this liquor in addition to the ethyl alcohol effect point 


is necessary. 
rendered ineffective unless other profes- 





“In our judgment a most serious problem is presented 
by the use of the locally and domestically distilled liquors. A 
large element of the present drinking public, alarmed by the 
recorded and published effects of drinking methanol mixtures, 
is disposed to resort to the liquor of seemingly known and 
recent origin, under the impression that, being locally or home- 


The results of our many 


The evident stupefying or knockout 


to the same conclusion. 


“Public enlightenment on these matters 
The work of the chemist is 


sions interested in public health matters 


own protection.” 


basic scientific facts before all. 
these things in order that it may act with intelligence in its 


lend their efforts towards bringing a fuller knowledge of these 


The public is entitled to know 


These are the words of an eminent chemist who knows—the 
advice of the individual best informed on all phases of the 


State as well as the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

A feature of the program was the distribu- 
toin of engraved “Certificates of Merit,’ hav- 
ing the appearance of college diplomas, and 
identification cards contained in wallets, to 130 
members of the agency. 

The officers of the 1923 clubs are as follows: 
$250,000 Club: Abraham Alexander, ex-presi- 
dent; Mayer Angstreich, ex-president; Solon 
Schiller, ex-president; David Mendoza, presi- 
dent. $200,000 Club: Isadore Ehrlich, presi- 
dent; Max Ginsberg, first vice-president. $100,- 
000 Club: Samuel Cohen, ex-president ; Samuel 
J. Cohen, ex-president; Louis Horowitz, ex- 
president; Philip Stillerman, president; Harry 
Schultz, first vice-president; Max A. Gilberg, 
second vice-president; Max S. Yarfitz, third 
vice-president. 

The Bookstaver Agency has been the leading 
agency of the Travelers in the entire country 
for the last three consecutive years. The paid- 
for production of the first eleven months of 
the current year shows an increase of 7 per 
cent over the production of the entire previous 
year. The meeting closed with a unanimous 
pledge to create a record in the month of 
December, which will surpass any of the pre- 
vious production records held by this agency. 
$20,000,000 new paid-for life business is the 
goal for 1923. 


Death of Allan Waters 
Allan Waters, vice-president of the Union 
Central Life, died last week at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, after an which 
lasted nearly a year. For some months Mr. 
Waters had apparently been on the high road 


saltimore, illness 


7 


chemistry of alcohol and liquors as sold in this country in 
the past and at present. 





to recovery, but a sudden relapse came and he 
was too weakened to rally. President John D. 
Sage of the Union Central accompanied Mrs. 
Waters and her son, Allan Waters, jr., during 
their return to their home in Fort Thomas, Ky., 
with the body. 

Mr. Waters has been a life insurance man 
since 1880, when he resigned from his position 
as superintendent of schools in Watseka, IIl., 
to become a soliciting agent for the Union Cen- 
tral. Some time later he was made general 
agent of the company in charge of the West- 
ern department, with headquarters in Chicago, 
and when this office was merged into an agency 
department at the home office in 1904, he was 
made superintendent. In 1916 he was elected 
second vice-president and in 1921 was chosen 
vice-president and chariman of the board of 
directors. His long and faithful service to 
the company and the value of his contributions 
to the institution of life insurance won him 
a host of friends. 


The Human Appeal 

In a recent THE SPECTATOR was 
printed a discussion of a life insurance selling 
book entitled “The Human Appeal.” It was 
shown that this volume, compiled by Rome 
Hutson and published by the Ormiston-Dick 
Company, presented its arguments by means of 
illustrations, supplemented with explanatory 
text and was a desirable addition to the sales 
kit of the modern life insurance agent. The 
price of the book was given at $25. This was 
an error which THe Specrator is here pleased 
to correct. The price of “The Human Appeal,” 
in loose-leaf, leather binding which stays flat 


issue of 


when opened, is $10. 
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SALESMEN WANTED! 





Reliable Men in Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas for All or Part Time to Sell Old Line 


Life Insurance. 


Attractive Policies. Liberal Commissions. 


Both Standard and Sub-Standard Risks. 


If You Are Already Writing Insurance Stop 
That Leak in Your Income by Placing Your 
Declined Business With Us. 





THE TWO-REPUBLICS 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


EL PASO, ? i - : - TEXAS 
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BIG CROWDS OUT 


Joint Interest Meetings Huge Success 
Everywhere 





GRAHAM WELLS’ PLAN APPROVED 


Local Associations Turn Out to Hear About 
Life Insurance and Credit 

The success of the plan of President Graham 
Wells of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters for joint interest meetings of local 
associations is assured. Reports from various 
sarts of the country indicate that life insur- 
ance men are turning out in large numbers to 
discuss the December topic, which is “Life In- 
surance and Credit.” 

In New York the monthly dinner meeting 
was held last Thursday evening at the Hotel 
Astor and drew out an unprecedented attend- 
ance for a monthly meeting, over five hundred 
members and their guests being present. This 
was nearly as large a crowd as the annual 
banquet draws out. Mr. Wells was present 
himself and was evidently pleased with this 
manifestation of the success of his plan. 

The chief speaker to the subject was Wil- 
liam J. Graham, vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, and he received a real 
ovation. Mr. Graham recited a number of in- 
stances as proof that life insurance has a great 
deal to do with the granting of loans by bank- 
ing and other credit institutions. He also read 
a number of letters from prominent bankers 
to the same effect. Mr. Graham spoke in part 
as follows: 

Credit has so multiplied the available re- 
sources that to-day the restriction of credit by 
even 10 per cent margin would bring business 
to a sharp halt and the withdrawal of credit 
to a larger extent would bring increasing diffi- 
culty to the point of absolute disaster to all 
business. Life insurance has likewise from 
humble beginnings grown at a great rate, the 
volume of life insurance in force in the United 
States actually doubling within the past six 
years to the huge total of $55,000,000,000. The 
shrinkage of life insurance in volume of its 
withdrawal would likewise be a national calam- 
ity, the proportions of which are in the ready 
imagination of all. 

Life insurance for credit purposes is, of ad- 
vantage to both parties to the transaction, to 
wit, the creditor and the debtor. It is of obvious 
advantage where character or capacity is a con- 
sideration. Where capital is the only considera- 
tion, to wit. where debt is abundantly se- 
cured by collateral, it is not in itself a necessary 
factor of protection, but it is an advisable one 
insomuch as it protects the creditor in ready 
cash, as against the necessity of realizing on 
the collateral, and it increases the estate of the 
debtor by wiping out the debt without the loss 
of the collateral. 

Every loaner of money would tell you that 
it is an irksome and unpopular task to sell 
collateral to cover a loan. The function of life 
insurance is to cover this one thing, to wit. 
hazards brought about by death. If the cover- 
age was desired for only a short period, such as 


would be covered hy the limited term insurance, 


the security could be had for 1 or 2 per cent 
of the face of the loan at the middle and 
younger ages. In fact the use of ordinary life 
insurance over a term of years would bring the 
net cost down to about the same figures. This 
simple statement of the relationship of life in- 
surance and credit would indicate that, with 
credit viewed as a postponed debt, life insur- 
ance to cover against the ever present hazard 
of death during the period of postponement 
is as wise a use of the great modern invention 
of life insurance as is the credit itself a wise 
use of the great modern invention of credit. 
In fact, so long as there is at all a personal 
contingency, the factor in any debt, the period 
of postponement of payment has in it a factor 
of loss which life insurance alone is constituted 
to meet. To make a loan with this personal 
factor unsecured is to be likened to the loaner 
of real property where that portion of the se- 
curity embraced in combustible improvements 
would not be covered by fire insurance. Just 
to-day as fire insurance covers practically all 
combustible property and as marine insurance 
covers practically all cargoes and bottoms afloat, 
so too the logic of insurance calls for life in- 
surance to protect all financial values where 
death is a hazard. 

Life insurance can only help as a credit factor 
as it is available to support credits. In order 
to be available, it must be sold for this pur- 


pose. We, therefore, in life insurance who are 


concerned with the functioning of life insurance 
as the credit factor, must address ourselves to 
the business of selling life insurance for that 
purpose. This, many of you in this audience, 
have done already in many cases and in an 
aggregate volume that runs to high figures, but 
we are here to organize to do more. To do 
this, we must sell the idea to the creditor and 
to the debtor and to those having to do with 
the making of credits. ; 

It might be well to briefly review how far 
we have progressed to date in thus selling the 
credit idea in life insurance. Credits com- 
monly begin with the banker. Are the bankers 
completely sold to life insurance credits? No, 
not all of them, but here is a good beginning. 
Hear what a few of the bankers of various 
cities in this country have contributed this year 
to a brochure on the subject of business in- 
surance. 

A. F. Maxwell, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of New York, dis- 
cussed the subject from the bankers’ point of 
view. 


Men Hear E. A. Woops 
Business is putting a greater value on brains 
and many firms are wisely taking the precaution 
to insure the mental capacities of their chief 
executives with good life insurance companies, 
said Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh, in an 
address recently at the luncheon of the Indian- 


INDIANAPOLIS 


At the Recent Meeting of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents 

















The only photograph obtainable after the recent meeting of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents was this group. From left to right it is composed of the following: E. H. Lindley, 
chancellor, University of Kansas; Henry Moir, president, United States Life Insurance Com- 


pany, New York; Herbert C. 


Cox, president, Canada Life Insurance Company, Toronto; 


Henry S. Nollen, president, Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa. Des Moines; Edward 
EK. Rhodes, vice-president, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, Newark; D. F. Appel, 
vice-president, New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston. 
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BIGGER IN 1924? 


The plans you are making for 1924? Do you see yourself GROWING in 
earnings, in influence as an insurance merchant, and in broader usefulness, 
as a result of those plans? 


NATIONAL FIDELITY’S plans call for such growth and expansion, both for 
the company and for its partners in the selling organization. 


Liberalizing agents’ contracts which are already liberal; developing still further its sales promotion work (helping 
the salesman to find buyers and make sales); broadening and extending its already valuable Service to policy- 
holders, these and other NATIONAL FIDELITY plans will enable alert, progressive salesmen to grow with 


this growing company in 1924. 


Men whose recent records prove their ABILITY; whose business and personal 
HISTORY is completely clean; who know and like WORK, men who for legit- 
imate reasons comtemplate a change of associations, will profit by learning 
what we have to offer in Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, lllinois, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE 


Insurance Company 
Ralph H. Rice, President 


Home Office: a 


Hansas City, Missouri 




















Wiowsy Feeady: 


Kentucky Field Annual 


and Insurance Directory 
1923 Edition 


In its new form, the Kentucky Field Annual and 
Insurance Directory (1923), has just made its ap- 
pearance. Not only does it encompass the usual data 
of companies and agents, by cities, but it sets forth 
in plain language, explanations of the principles of 
insurance, the proper methods of figuring the profits 
in the business and other data helpful in classifying 
as to solvency the several types of carries in accord 
with the state law. 

In addition to the special features these Field Annuals 
give all the data contained in the usual state directory 
—and more. 








THE INSURANCE FIELD CO., Inc. 
P. O. Box 617, Louisville, Ky. 


Send me a copy of the 1923 Kentucky Field 
Annual and Insurance Directory. Enclosed check 
for $5.00 to cover cost. 


PMRNNES StS ph te te M cE Gil ite oS WS vo PS ei he conadiel or iarcotanetansdeten® 
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ANTER-SOUTHERN UFE BUILDING, 


THE INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
JAMES R. DUFFIN, President 


is a good Company 


CLEAN — STRONG — PROGRESSIVE 
Over $85,000,000 of business in force 
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apolis Association of Life Underwriters. The 
luncheon was attended by underwriters, bank- 
ers and credit men. 

Mr. Woods stressed the need of greater co- 
operation of life insurance men with bankers 
and trust company officials. He advocated a 
more effective and systematic savings program 
for the entire community to insure greater 
prosperity. 

‘Life insurance and credit play very impor- 
tant parts in this day,” said Mr. Woods. “Our 
credit losses are much less than they were fifty 
years ago. The value of human life has been 
given a greater value, for there is a tendency 
for more business men to be insured by their 
frms against financial loss in the event of their 
death. We are placing a greater value, in other 
words, on brains in business. 

“Credit is instantly affected by death. That 
js evident, particularly in the death of the head 
of a firm. Credit has been built up by the 
head of a firm and the head of that firm should 
be insured by the firm to protect it against loss 
in the event of death.” 


TopeEKA Men Have Bic MeetInc 

The relations of the bankers and the life in- 
surance companies were discussed at a dinner 
and meeting of the Topeka Association of Life 
Underwriters Saturday night. Lee Phillips, 
vice-president of the Pacific Mutual, and Rob- 
ert Lord of the Harris Trust-and Savings Bank 
of Chicago, the chief speakers. The 
dinner and meeting was a sort of joint affair 
of bankers, investment bankers and life insur- 
ance men to discuss at some length the relations 
of the insurance men and bankers. Mr. Phillips 
pointed out the real help a life company was 
toa community in maintaining its reserves and 
investments locally and Mr. Phillips discussed 
the work of bankers and life insurance men in 
developing business through the use of insur- 
ance funds. 

Samuel W. Zimmer, president of the Peters- 
burg Savings and Trust Company of Peters- 
burg, Va., will address the Richmond Life Un- 
derwriters Association. at its regular monthly 
meeting session, on the subject of insurance 
and bank credits. 


were 


NEW LIFE COMPANY 


Homestead Life Will Use Stock with 
Policy Plan 

Cutcaco, Trr., December 18—A new com- 
pany is being organized in Chicago by Max 
Speigel, who will be remembered as the pro- 
moter and organizer of the Providers Life of 
Chicago and also as the organizer of the Her- 
cules Life of Chicago. The new company is 
the Homestead Life Insurance Company and 
offices have been opened at 20 E. Jackson boule- 
vard. Mr. Speigel intends to organize the com- 
pany on a 20 per cent promotion expense and 
in connection with the sale of stock pledges for 
life insurance will be taken and after a suffi- 
cent number have been secured a mutual life 
company will be organized whose business will 
he afterwards taken over by the stock com- 
Pany. It is anticipated that the majority of 
the stock in the Homestead Life will be sold 
in New York and Chicago. 


Annual Dividends of Four Life Insurance 



































Companies 
Cash Dividends Per $1000 for 1924 
Year 
Policy AGE 
Was — — 
Issued 25 30 35 40 45 50 
JOHN HANCOCK 
Ordinary Life 
Premium 19.63 22.35 30.55 36.86 45.49 
1919 3.45 3.67 4.34 4.84 5.50 
1920 3.39 3.59 4.22 4.68 5.30 
1921 3.32 3.50 4.09 4.53 5.12 
1922 5.26 3.43 3.97 4.38 4.94 
1923. . 3.19 3.30 3.86 4.22 4.75 
Twenty Payment Life 
Premium. . 28.55 31.37 34.87 39.25 44.92 52.48 
1919 4.29 4.52 4.81 5.16 5.60 6.17 
1920 4.15 4.37 4.63 4.96 5.38 5.92 
1921 4.02 4.22 4.47 4.77 5.16 5.67 
1922 3.90 4.08 4.31 4.59 4.95 5.44 
1923 3.78 3.95 4.15 4.42 4.75 5.21 
Twenty-Year Endowment 
Premium - 48.48 49.13 50.14 51.77 5'.53 59.25 
1919 5.38 5.41 5.45 5.52 5.65 5.87 
1920 5.09 5.12 5.16 5.23 5.34 5.57 
1921 4.82 4.84 4.87 4.94 5.06 5.28 
1922 4.55 4.57 4.61 4.67 4.78 4.99 
1923 4.28 4.31 4.3 4.40 4.51 4.71 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Ordinary Life 
Premium.... 20.14 22.85 26.35 30.94 37.08 45.45 
1919 4.86 9.25 5.79 6.57 7.69 9.30 
1920... 4.71 5.07 5.56 6.27 7.30 8.81 
2 ee 4.58 4.90 5.34 5.99 6.93 8.34 
1922 4.45 4.73 5.13 5.72 6.57 7.87 
1923 4.32 4.57 4.92 5.45 6.22 7.41 
Twenty Payment Life 
Premium.... 3 32.87 36.22 40.38 45.73 52.87 
1919.... 5 6.01 6.56 7.30 8.34 9.85 
re 5.67 6.17 6.85 7.82 9.25 
7) ee 5.34 5.79 6.41 (Pet S.66 
re 5.02 5.43 6.00 6.83 8.08 
1}! ae 4.71 5.08 5.60 6.35 7.52 
Twenty Year Endowment 
Premium.... 48.15 48.83 49.85 51.48 54.22 58.81 
1919.... 7.01 7.26 7.62 8.15 8.99 10.28 
1920. . 6.41 7.01 7.52 8.33 9.59 
1921.. 5.83 6.41 6.91 7.69 8.91 
1922... 5.28 5.84 6.33 7.08 8.25 
1923.. 4.75 5.29 5.76 6.48 7.60 
NATIONAL LIFE, VERMONT 
Ordinary Life 
Premium.... 20.95 23.77 27.41 32.18 38.56 
i. Se 5.20 5.71 6.39 7.25 8.36 ¢ 
BOO A tsixcters 5.06 5.54 6.17 6.99 8.06 ¢ 
| ee 4.92 5.37 5.97 6.74 7.75 9.13 
FOG. ccc cce 4249 5.22 5.77 6.50 7.45 8.78 
Premium.... 20.14 22.85 30.94 37.09 45.45 
1923.0. 3.85 4.14 1.03 5.68 6.60 
Twenty Payment Life 
Premium 30.92 33.78 37.27 41.62 47.21 54.69 
1S). Ae 6.01 6.53 7.19 8.03 9.10 10.51 
1920 8.72 6.20 6.83 7.63 8.65 10.02 
i ae 5.43 5.89 6.48 7.24 8.21 9.54 
1922 . 5.16 5.58 6.14 6.86 7.79 9.06 
Premium.... 29.90 32.65 36.00 40.16 45.54 52.70 
1923.... 3. 88 4.16 4.54 5.04 5.71 6.61 
Twenty Year Endowment 
Premium.... 48.95 49.74 50.90 52.72 55.70 60.63 
(3 | ie 7 7.86 8.31 8.¢ 9.79 10.99 
1920 7.28 7.¢ 8.37 9.21 10.40 
1921... 6.74 7.19 7.82 8.66 9.83 
1922 6.20 6.66 7.28 8.11 9.27 
Premium 48.25 49.33 51.02 53.84 58.51 
1923.... 4.21 4.58 5.06 5.72 6.61 
NEW YORK LIFE 
Ordinary Life 
Premium.... 21.49 24.38 28.11 33.01 39.55 48.48 
1910". ... 7.26 8.20 9.27 10.56 12.20 14.48 
1620... 4.96 5.60 6.28 7.06 7.99 9.32 
1921... 4.82 5.43 6.10 6.86 7.76 9.02 
1922... 4.69 5.26 5.92 6.68 7.54 8.74 
Twenty Payment Life 
Premium 31.83 34.76 38.34 42.79 48.52 56.17 
1919*. 9.95 10.88 11.92 . 13.10 55 16.51 
1920.... 6.47 7.10 7.76 8.48 9.32 11.48 
1921. 6.18 6.79 7.44 8.15 8.95 10.06 
y 5.91 6.48 7.13 7.84 8.61 9.66 
Twenty Year Endowment 
Premium 49.33 50.43 51.91 54.06 57.34 62.55 
11 eae 13.49 14.20 14.97 15.83 16.87 18.37 
ee 8.00 8.63 9.27 9.92 10.638 11.59 
i. | Sas 7.47 8.10 8.75 9.43 10.13 11.08 
ere 6.95 7.59 8.26 8.96 9.67 10.61 
Wee. cc caves wae 
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Lecturers at Pennsylvania School 


The co-operation of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters through its univer- 
sity committee, Allan D. Wallis of the 
Equitable of Iowa, chairman, has resulted in 
the following schedule of home office speakers 
for meetings of the insurance class, which is 
being conducted by the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, under the active 
leadership of Professors Huebner and Hess: 
FI. Hurd. associate actuary, Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, “Annuities”; 
I. T. Huttinger, legal department, Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, “Principles of Law, 
the Agency Relation’; Russell 
Duane, of Duane, Morris & Heckscher, 
“Designation of Beneficiary When Insurance 
Is Used for the Family or Private Estate’; 
Malcolm Adams, legal department, Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, “Designa- 
tion of Beneficiary When Insurance Is Used 
for Business”; Arthur Hunter, chief actuary, 
New York Life Insurance Company, “Insur- 
ance of Substandard Lives.” 

Home office officials who have already deliv- 
ered lectures are: J. M. Laird, actuary, Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Company, on 
“Paid-Up Insurance,” and M. Albert Linton, 
vice-president and associate actuary, Provident 
Life Insurance Company, on “Endowment In- 
surance.” 


Gordon 


Governing 


Acacia Entertains Home Office Employees 

The board of directors of the Acacia Mutual 
Life Association were hosts at a dance given 
Saturday night to the two hundred odd home 
office employees. 

The Acacia has for some time occupied the 
entire floor of the Homer building, 
Washington, D. C., but its rapid 
growth, this space is inadequate, and the asso- 
ciation has leased half of the fourth floor of 
the same building, which is one large room. 

The dance was given in this room before in- 
stalling the partitions separating the various 
departments that will occupy it. The room was 
converted into a veritable ballroom for the occa- 
sion by the use of palms and a myriad of col- 
ored lights. This dance was given under the 
Employees’ Welfare Program of the Acacia. 


second 
due to 


The Death Rate from Cancer 

During 1922 there were 80,938 deaths from 
cancer in the registration area of the United 
States, according to the record of the Census 
Bureau. If the remainder of the country had 
a similar death rate, the total number of deaths 
from cancer in the entire United States was 
approximately 95,000 in 1922, against about 
93,000 in 1921. The rate per 100,000 population 
rose slightly, from 86 in 1921 to 86.8 in 1922, 
and only five States show lower rates in 1922 
than for 1921. 


—The Prudential Insurance of Newark, 
N. J., has issued a group policy of $272,000 on the 
lives of clergymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, m Virginia. The life of each clergyman is in- 
sured for $1000. 
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MEN 
WHO 
THINK 


they are built for speed and endurance 
and can qualify for general or state agency 
work, will find it to their advantage to 


communicate with 


THE LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Liberty Life Building, 


Topeka, Kansas. 




















Americanize Your Credits 


Credit Insurance, as issued by the American Com- 
pany, is a broad service which brings to manufac- 
turers and wholesalers‘the following vital benefits: 


1—It reduces the credit waste. 

2—It affords an accurate basis for costs. 

3—It affords superior collection facilities. 

4—It increases efficiency. 

5—It promotes prosperity by stabilizing business 
6—It distributes the burden of loss and affords an 


independent reserve fund over and above the 
capital employed. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Company has suc- 
cessfully rendered such service for the past thirty 
years. In that time we have not only paid over 
thirteen million dollars to our policyholders, but have 
prevented countless losses as well. 


Let our local representatives tell you about our 
Policies, as well as help you with your particular 
credit problems. 


The AMERICAN CREDIT-INDEMNITY CO. 
of NEW YORK J. F. McFadden, President 


Executive Offices: 
511 Locust Street St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all the Principal Cities 


Credit Insurance Exclusively 
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RICE $3.00 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
SOLE DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 
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WE ARE AGAIN SELLING AGENTS FOR 


THE RAPID CALCULATOR 


Formerly Tifft’s Insurance and Bank Calculator 


After having been removed from the general 
market for several years the well known 
“‘Tifft’s Wheel”? is now available under the 
name of The Rapid Calculator. The Spec- 
tator Company has the exclusive selling agency 
for the insurance world. Short Rate and Pro 
Rata ratios and the number of days between 
any two dates are immediately available. 
Companies and agents both using this calcu- 
lator eliminate a large volume of correspond- 
ence usually caused by disagreement in figur- 
ing return premiums. 


PRICE $3.00 PER COPY 


SAVE TIME! SAVE MONEY! ORDER NOW! 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 
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DEATH RATES IN STATES AND CITIES 
Average Rate for Registration Area was 
11.8 Per Thousand Population 
The Bureau of the Census recently issued a 
pulletin dealing with the death rate in the regis- 
tration area and giving particulars for various 
States and for cities of 100,000 population or 
more. The registration area embraces thirty- 
seven States and the District of Columbia, as 
listed below, and the registration cities include 
those which in 1920 had 100,000 population or 
more. The total death rate in the registration 
area in 1922 was 11.8 per thousand population, 
against 11.6 in 1921, and 13.1 in 1920. Six of 
these States, Michigan, Mississippi, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and Wisconsin had lower 
mortality rates in 1922 than in 1921. In 1922 the 
lowest State rate was 8.1, for Idaho, while 
Maine and Vermont both had the highest rate, 
14.7. Akron, among the cities listed, had the 
lowest, 7.5, while the highest, 17.8, was accorded 

to Memphis. 

The Census Bureau as well as giving the 
“crude” rate, which is based on total population 
and on all deaths occurring within the given 
area, compiles so-called “adjusted” rates, which 
make allowance for the difference in the age 
and sex composition of the populations in the 
different States, and show what the death rate 
would be if all States had the same proportion 
of male and female, and the sme proportion 
in each age group. The adjusted rates are not 
computed for the entire registration area. 

Below will be found tables showing the crude 
death rates and the adjusted death rates for 
the various States and cities in 1922: 

Death Rates from All Causes (Exclusive of Still- 
Births) Per 1,000 Population 


Adjusted Crude 


Rate Rate 
Area 1922 1922 
Registration ares. «.ciececcencs a 11.8 
Registration States (including Dis- 
tee OE COMMNDIA): ccsccccsee neces 11.6 11.9 
SELES 0 lap Ce ee sre ert 12.8 14.1 
EI 455.6. hae chek be Seen noe 13.5 13.5 
OMECIOUL a ore Aacev.cs Mie wee eas 11.4 12.0 
MelaWAbe. ls e 5 eae pads eo wees 12.4 18.2 
Mea CLOEALY © oes 5. cicarcco pecaiere see's 12.6 12.2 
WIR Sls eae uw oie we ea pataes 10.6 10.9 





Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


of Springfield Muss. 
Incorporated in 1851 


Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient 
life insurance service, and a net cost that 
is notably low—these are three of the 
reasons why the name Massachusetts 
Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the 
insuring public with all that is best in life 
insurance. During the seventy-two 
years of the Company’s history its policy- 
holders have ever been its loyal friends 
and its enthusiastic advertisers. 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 























cg bc Pai e ara dath PaO ae 17.0 15.0 CNR 6 Oo o6 ae ccedawndeeosee fine 17.8 
eed panto pea oe * 10.4 DRUWAGNOE ike voc ccca a ccnncduusce ROE 9.9 
Marae a ka ee REA RS , 9.2 REUMIEAIONS sncccccccucccsaccecans JOS 10.8 
Sih Mm Side Pee SAG KO a i 12.2 INGSINGUNES 6 crctaceekunn ceaseanaa aan 16.6 
ee TTC LEE ga OE * 8.1 INGW DCUNONG inc cic Ceccwscceravcn “SSS 12.3 
Sa rntawecwurie dares 11.2 11.3 GWE SIQWON 2 cc cnckeescccaeenaae “ee 13.3 
Bs A ANN TY oe are 10.8 11.9 ew Orledne «2. cccccceccssoscace BEn 16.7 
Gade itawen aware hae aws 9.7 10.6 INOW WORN gcc cvodesangeueeponsen 12.0 
AE ES ee ee Sake SOND 10.7 10.8 NOEWAN scosscccnetcucexseceumaees 12.8 11.7 
aig clam a acto os Ral mamnialea 9.9 10.0 WOT) GC) Teper rere ere. 12.1 
Se Se ee ke eae 18.4 18.4 CERAM A diacvecexcnscedeacennece Oe 11.3 
COMO © cscs. deco aaees 12.6 11.3 CHUN io cisavicecncecacwemendeddaa 14.0 13.1 
MES SAEs ah Sine 10.5 9.4 i ee es Mine rome 12.7 
PER TOU eit eu eaten stems ae 16.0 14.4 PHOUMMIOREE iiccccedencavsaccucn. SOO 13.2 
I ine ERO Shed ere nt 11.9 14.7 PHIGRUSON oa cds dbs scawaeseaabne.” See 14.3 
COREE) cnc ecdoae tenes 13.4 13.6 Pesereit ONG) ci-cac cree wanes ees 11.5 11.8 
ME ADO eae eiee ees Sal 11.9 12.4 RVONNIEE >. dcccnuteccveccuenndsd Ae 13.8 
eee ada a Stone Saree arate 20.7 19.4 NONE Oe cdesinignecndacaddesae OMe 13.5 
Pe ee) meen rae 12.0) 12.8 INICRMIONG (eicncdcceccccaucseensnn ae 14.8 
ey wate ee ty an 10.7 11.3 RGCNOMOE. 2sccccccccccdecancaaces let 11.8 
Ee Ee eT earner Cen 9.3 9.5 Et OOD 8 oc eoc wade curwelet wae edkae, (Ce 12.5 
COME. saci cece esas 11.8 10.8 EN UE oldeiai dain urine ae kaos 11.9 Bi.7 
Settee erie 9.1 8.7 Salt Lake Chics ccecsccndesenwce eee 19.4 
PI Oe rer 14.2 12.8 Sah FWOOIE. oovs vennrnocasuadnes — ee 15.4 
ceed dbcdcsh celts waa Sacha aaa 10.7 11.2 Sate PeAneise ccceccscacescseccns. “2AG 14.1 
PEP eet eY eRe 9.2 3.6 ORMOND os oan cu crew iceneumuneceam Cee 13.6 
een RENN aS pe eA ena et 9.1 9.4 SOMME) < lvducdsdccaccacauncceda SOU 9.6 
Plamipaniee, a. ok ono Seanies ee, 14.6 SHEMMMNNES (a Sie: wis acs: arc: sv cea'er aia d eratarerer ara 3.5 13.5 
Ve a/c acaiaees 12 12.2 Sprimefield, Mass. ...ccicccccccce SRG 11.4 
nr Oe ee mn Peay pr ee nen VG 13.0 SWPMEUIE so cvivrccicaenissdcecennenae” ee 12.7 
(total). . smi, ae 11.6 RUMEONE. Scavsidalcd AcGueweeReuemened 12.0 11.7 
|e ae 10.6 10.3 PREMIO © 5 ccccccudiascvcutenscnas eG 15.6 
Oe de hiner eats 16.4 14.8 Waehmaton, Bh C. o5s dccncicscecn S48 14.4 
eae Caare ia wa hieke’s Cee Uae 11.3 Wreenates: Deb. cnciccscccscoanns Se 12.1 
2 SMD eee EA es 10.7 11.5 WHOGEEMEE 6 or ccicdiccisscccuauaaee (AGE 13.0 
Bp ne nah, eee oe 12.1 12.3 WOMMOUE ge 55h 6 ec ase Tee 10.7 
CONE Went ae a ET AR 12.6 13.1 VQUHESOWR. ck ccwsccccndccececncs SEE 11.3 
| See 13.3 12.0 eee 
graben oars 10.5 9.7 *Rate not computed. 
PO TR UE ee ora 16.3 14.2 é: 2 cinecmte 
CUTAN sonido einuccmace are 11.2 10.8 ° e 
Sig TIN Ee Bt ANAT 97 9.5 Joint Life Insurance and Trust Company 
Se ay erst: oe one Ose 17.4 16.4 Service 
EE eye tn ae ee eC 10.9 10.4 ; ; 
DEE cae a ene ee 11.5 14.7 A pamphlet bearing the above title has been 
95 9 e . e 
PRR ares Vin fe seit a4 <a : compiled by Everett M. Ensign, executive 
Reales a ttauara ters ra 17.7 16.4 secretary of the National Association of the 
ere eee ee re eee ee 10.0 10,1 ° ry . - a 
una e ek 9'5 10.1 Life Underwriters. It contains several articles 
PR cen toner near 9.3 by life insurance and trust company officers 
Registration cities of 100,000 poyula- ‘ ; ie 
tion or more in 1920 upon the subject of co-operation between life 
tee e eee eee e eens Ba a insurance and trust companies. It is hased 
TRAY ow ne ee ee ee oe ot oOo ae | o s i< 
EU neue ete re 17.7 15.7 on the idea that the creation of an estate is 
P > 7 «ge . 
eae sca pa aa Ly but a half-way measure, while the utilization 
se I Roe 15.0 14.9 of the services of a trust company makes it 
Diet eae LE RP eA ten 11.9 11.1 : ‘ : 
eee: 14.0 13.4 possible for the insured to complete his finan- 
vetoes 12.9 Sp cial program. The purpose of this publication 
ed te 14.4 3.7 : : ee . 
ppunree arg. 12.9 112 is to assist officers of local associations in 
cides cieneniearercariee ees gs oe arranging for their common interest meetings. 
Se ere 11.5 ane a oki 
1 5 2.6 
VGneheeeeshes Kanerte eke vs oh og C. Hubert Anderson Changes Work 
ee ee Ls seaar ED 16.0 C. Hubert Anderson, manager of agencies 
pera iece 12.5 11.1 : ; : 
ciaaeaneee oc 165 16.0 in the ordinary department of the American 
veeeeees ae rd Fe National Insurance Company of Galveston, 
eeee e- , ’ a . . . 0 
ee hay oN aa oe oe ee 14.5 14.0 will relinquish that position as of December 31 
eka v aaa and will take up the work of: supervisor of 
Baknere eee 13.0 11.9 agents in ordinary department for the same 
a ses ei 139 a company. He will have charge of the organi- 
SS caie Aceh aaa 14.2 15.2 zation work of the company in Michigan, 
Rae ME aS 14 14.1 eae ’ ; ss 
i 13.5 13.4 Ilinois, Kentucky, Missouri and Kansas. 








Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
unlimited production. 

Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
rights. 

Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 
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J. B. BOYER, 
General Counsel 







H. G. WALTERS, 
Manager Atlantic City 
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School of Accident and Health Insurance—Second Term 


Conducted at Newark, N. J., December 3-22, 1923. 
Third Term, February 4-29, at Chicago. 


FACULTY 








A. M. JOHNSON, 
President 
C. H. BOYER, 
Vice- Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 




















DR. W. A. JAQUITH, 
Medical Director 


H. D. FOSTER, 


Asst. to General Manager 








E. C. ROCKAFELLOW, 
Manager Claim Department 

















W. A. GRANVILLE, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Director 





THOS. B. DONALDSON, 


Special Lecturer 








A. K. KING, 
Home Office Representative 

















J. J. KRIST, 
Eastern Mér. Baltimore 








T. W. LEONARD, 
Manager Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 








INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY APPOINT- 
MENTS 
Walter H. Duff Made Manager of Surety 
Department—Nat Troutman Heads 
Casualty Division—E. B. Anderson 
Returns to New York 

The recent death of Benjamin Sturges, resi- 
dent vice-president of the Independence In- 
demnity Company in New York city, has caused 
some changes to be made by President Charles 
H, Holland. Second Vice-President E. B. 
Anderson, who has been at the home office in 
Philadelphia, has been transferred to New York 
as special representative and will be in charge 
of the branch in that city. Mr. Anderson is 
well acquainted in New York, having been in 
the burglary and plate glass business there for 
many years before going to Philadelphia as an 
oficer of the Independence Indemnity. In addi- 
tion to this move, Nat Troutman has been 
made manager of the casualty department and 
Walter H. Duff, who has been superintendent 
of the surety department, has been made man- 
ager of that division. 

Mr. Troutman has long been active in the 
castalty business in New York city, having 
been connected with the Globe Indemnity prior 
to his acceptance of the assistant managership 
of the Independence Indemnity last summer. He 
has devoted his efforts to building up the volume 
of writings in the bond department at the com- 
pany’s New York office and his success in this 
respect earned him his present promotion. 


Health and Accident Underwriters to Meet 

The mid-vear meeting of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference will be held 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Wednesday and 
Thursday, March 5 and 6, according to an 
announcement of C. O. Pauley, chairman of 
the executive committee. 

Mr. Pauley also announces the clection of 
F.C. Crittenden, manager of the printing de- 
partment of the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of the U. S. A., as an associate member 
of the conference. Mr. Crittenden has been 
serving on the manual committee and will con- 
tinue his efficient work there. 


Forced to Cancel Club Insurance 

ToreKA, KAn., December 18.—The Western 
Automobile Indemnity Company of Fort Scott, 
Kan., was simply obeving orders from the Kan- 
sas Insurance Department when it canceled the 
liability insurance of the members of the IIli- 
nois Automobile Club. This is the latest devel- 
opment in the suit brought by Edgar Olson, 
president of the club, to compel the company 
to maintain the insurance and to permit repre- 
sentatives of the club to check the books of 
the company. 
The insurance department has intervened in 
the suit. In its petition asking leave to inter- 
vene the insurance department asserted that it 
found that the company was writing the liabil- 
ity insurance for members of the Illinois Auto- 
mobile Club. “The company was giving greater 
coverage and at a less premium than it was 
offering to residents of this State,” said the 
Msurance department. It is further recited that 
the insurance department directed the company 
fo cancel the insurance or write the same cov- 





erage and at the same premium charge as was 
collected for the same service and policy in 
Kansas and Illinois. The department asserted 
further that it would not permit this company 
or any other company to give preferential treat- 
ment to policyholders in other States than was 
given to Kansas policyholders and therefore 
had directed the company to cancel or change 
the policy or premium for the Illinois policy- 
holders. 


AETNA LIFE CHANGES HEALTH 
POLICIES 


Alterations Made Necessary by Underwrit- 
ing Experience—Go into Effect on 
January 1 
The AZtna Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, has announced a new underwriting pro- 
gram for health insurance. According to a 
letter sent out to the company’s agents by Vice- 
President Remington, the change has been 
made necessary by the fact that the unsatis- 
factory underwriting. experience of the past 
few months has not been corrected by increased 
rates and that the high loss ratio discerned has 
been due to the excessive number of small 
claims covering short periods of liability, which 
in the aggregate made a substantial sum. The 

changes will go into effect on January 1. 

Among the alterations made in the 7&@tna’s 
plan of writing health insurance are a new pol- 
icy containing a house-confinement clause and 
a two weeks’ waiting period; a reduced pre- 
mium for accumulative disability policies ; lower 
premium for general health policies for new 
risks at ages fifty-one to fifty-five: withdrawal 
of the life indemnity feature under health poli- 
cies; new waiting period rider and _ other 
changes which, it is hoped, will aid in correct- 
ing existing difficulties. 


The Chemical Resistance of Engineering 


Materials 
“The Chemical Resistance of Engineering 
Materials” is the title of an interesting and 


Marston Lovell 


and pub- 


instructive book, written by 
Hamlin and Francis Mils Turner, Jr., 
lished by the Chemical Catalog Company. 
Both of the authors of this volume 
men well qualihed to treat of the subject. Mr 
Hamlin is assistant professor of chemistry at 
Trinity College and is a Liggett & Myers re- 
search fellow, while Mr. Turner is the technical 
editor of the Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
The book deals with the resistance afforded 
against fire, chemical action, etc., of various 
materials used in construction work and there 


are 


are paragraphs dealing with the inter-chemical 
actions of different metals and acids. One 
chapter deals with the value of concrete in 
building and as a protective coating, and gives 
a clear exposition of the properties of the 
paints, linings and dressings with which it is 
sometimes covered. The book contains many 
valuable and reliable sources of information 
which would prove of utility to the chemical 
engineer and is a desirable adjunct to any tech- 
nical, metallurgical and chemical library as well 
as to insurance libraries containing sub-divi- 
sions on these topics. 
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CENTRAL FIRE AGENCY APPOINTED 


Will Represent Metropolitan Casualty— 
William F. Sullivan Heads Depart- 
ment—Company Opens New York 
City Branch 

The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance. Com- 
pany has announced the appointment of the 
Central Fire Agency, Inc., 92 William. street, 
New York city, as its representative for cas- 
ualty and surety lines in that territory. The 
firm will act as the company’s general agent 
and William F. Sullivan has been chosen head 
of its casualty department. Mr. Sullivan is 
well known to the agents and brokers in New 
York city, having started his insurance career 
with the Travelers in 1914 as a rating inspector 
and in 1917 becoming special agent. After his 
arrival at the metropolitan office of the Travel- 
ers as special representative, he resigned and 
became manager of the casualty department 
of J. George Grill, Inc., from which post he 
went to the Central Fire Agency. 

Coincident with the appointment of the Cen- 
tral Fire Agency, the Metropolitan Casualty 
Company formally opened its New York city 
branch office for all classes of casualty and 
surety business. This office is located on the 
second floor at 47 Cedar street and is under the 
charge of Manager Edward T. Shipman, who 
has surrounded himself with a competent staff, 
composed of William C. Krumrey, at the head 
of compensation, liability, water damage and 
sprinkler leakage lines; Richard J. Gibbons, 
superintendent of plate glass; Elmer S. Tiger, 
in charge of accident and health, and Harry H. 
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Prompt Service 
Intelligently rendered 


Desirable Agency 
Territory available 
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A WISH 


For all to whom these presents may come— 








We wish for you a Merry Christmas full of the cheer 


and joy that the season brings, and glowing with a new 





realization of the deeper things which prompts us to 


celebrate the day. 


And we wish for you a Happy New Year, Twelve months 
long, and filled with what meed of success you desire 


and merit—and a bit more than that. 






Employers Indemnity _ jj| 
Corporation 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President 


KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Jack Woodhead Baird & Co., Inc. Dc 


Insurance Exchange 50 Pine Street 
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COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 




















SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 





Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1922 


(Condensed from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets..... $6,847,520 
Goettel ... sve ‘ 1,000,000 
| RE eT ne 575,698 


Eleven Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 








Hulse, superiatendent of burglary insurance. 
The Metropolitan Casualty Company, during 
its operations since 1874, when it was organized, 
has established an excellent reputation. It was 
recently acquired by interests identified wtih the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, 
Baltimore, and its capital was increased to $1,- 
000,000. R. Howard Bland, president of the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, is chair- 
man of the board of directors and its head office 
in New York city is at 55 Fifth avenue. 


TO CLOSE SCHOOL 
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National Life to Graduate 
Newark Class 





C. H. BOYER TO BE PRESENT 





Company, Pleased with Success of Stu- 
dents, Plans Large Expenditure in 
1924 for Education 
At the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, Friday 
evening, December 21, there will be held the 
graduating exercises for the accident and health 
class, conducted by the United States National 
Life and Casualty of Chicago, which started 
December 3. Diplomas will be awarded to the 
students who successfully passed the examina- 
tions in weekly and monthly accident insurance 

held Wednesday. 

Vice-President and General Manager Charles 
H. Boyer of the Chicago company will be 
present, as will other officers of the company 
and the faculty of the Newark school. It is 
hoped that President Albert M. Johnson of 
the company, who has just returned from Cali- 
fornia, will also be present to congratulate the 
new men on completing the prescribed course. 
There will be several outside speakers when 
the exercises are held. A banquet will wind 
up the evening. 

Dr. W. A. Granville, educational director of 
the company and head of the school faculty, 
expressed himself Saturday as much pleased 
with the progress which the students have 
shown, both in the production of new weekly 
and monthly accident business, but also with 
their progress in the classroom in learning the 
fundamentals of the business. The record of 
business produced by the members of the class 
in the past three weeks is considered phenomenal 


and will break the production records of the 
Chicago school of last summer. 

During the second week of the course which 
ended Saturday, December 15, the students pro- 
duced $210 of new weekly accident and health 
business and a satisfactory volume of monthly 
accident business in addition. This is believed 
to be a unique record for approximately fifty 
men, fully one-half of whom had never so- 
licited an insurance policy before taking the 
course. 

The new men will be sent out into the field 
following the completion of their studies and 
will be in line for rapid promotion to superin- 
tendents and assistants in the new territory 
which the United States National Life and Cas- 
ualty is rapidly opening up. The company is 
already admitted to twenty-nine States and ex- 
pects to be doing business in every State of the 
Union before another six months rolls around. 

The first of the four classes which the Chi- 
cago company will conduct in 1924 has been 
announced for Chicago, beginning February 4 
and ending on the 20th. The second class will 
probably be held in New York city, following 
the admission of the company to New York, 
as is anticipated early next year and the third 
class will probably be held in Texas. The 
place for the fourth class has yet to be an- 
nounced. 

The officers of the United States National 
Life and Casualty are however, “sold” on the 
idea of adequate preparation and education for 
their men and that is the reason that $40,000 
will be spent for these training schools in 1924. 
At the present time fifty-one of the graduates . 
of the Chicago school of last summer are oc- 
cupying important positions with the company, 
either as superintendents or assistants in the 
field or at the home office. Some thirty vacan- 
cies in a supervisory capacity in opening up new 
territory will be filled by the best qualified men 
in the new class. 

Vice-President Boyer has stated that so satis- 
factory has been the record of the graduates 
of the company’s own school that hereafter 
these men will be given first consideration where 
there are important positions to be filled in the 
company’s service. 


—The Casualty and Surety Club of New York will 
have a Christmas dinner party at the Hotel Astor, 
Thursday, December 27. 











INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE 


Home Office, Pierce Building 
ST. LOUIS 


Chas. W. Disbrow, President 





‘sAll Kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles’’ 
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ATTENTION 


We want a general agent in every locality in Illinois 
and Indiana where we are not now represented. 
Excellent territory open to men of character. Policies 
up to date and non-par. 1200 influential stock- 
holders. 


Do not write us unless you mean business. Refer- 
ence required. 


Chicago National Life Ins. Co. 
Room 324, 202 S. State Street, 
Chicago, II]linois. 


The Columbian National 
Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Arthur E. Childs, President 


Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer 
the best forms of 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies 
in the country, having ample capital, surplus and 
highest standard of reserves. 

















A. M. BURTON, President 
H. B. FOLK, Secretary 


LIFE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF TENNESSEE 


Industrial Weekly Insurance 
Life—Health—Accident. Pays 
Fifty Weeks Indemnity — Or- 
dinary and Industrial Straight 
Life Insurance. 


Home Office 


NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 





t= HAMPTON ROADS 


FIRE 4» MARINE 
Insurance Company 


* NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Address Home Office Fer Agency Connection 


HENRY G. BARBEE JAMES A. BLAINEY GEORGE A. MORIN, 


President Vice-Pres. and Managing Under. 
Secretary Fire Dept. 


























THE MORAL HAZARD 
By William Vlachos 


The most menacing factor in fire insurance is bad 
moral hazard. It has been well said that 
‘‘The rate is based on the physical hazard; the 
moral hazard is insured without remuneration’”’ 

In an absorbingly interesting booklet entitled ‘“The 
Moral Hazard,’ William Vlachos, an insurance in- 
spector of long and varied experience, describes some 
of his most instructive inspections, each one of which 
illustrates pointedly a phase of moral hazard. 


ANY ONE OF THESE STORIES MAY SAVE A LOSS. 


Special Agents, Inspectors, Adjusters, Underwriters and 
local Agents can read this book with 
PROFIT TO THEIR COMPANIES 


PRICE: In lots of 100 or more, $40 per 100. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Selling Agents NEW YORK 


. USE AND Soap, 
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"TORNADO _ AUTOMOBILE 
SPRINKLER 


OCCUPANCY LEAKAGE 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
110 William Street, New York 


Horatio N. Kelsey, Manager 
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ISSUES STATEMENT 


Commissioner J. J. McMahan 
Against Separation 


COMPANIES 


s, E. U. A. Proposition Being Agitated in 
South—No Action Reported 


Unquestionably the sentiment against separa- 


NON-BOARD ORGANIZE 


tion in the six States, comprising South [astern 
Underwriters Association territory, is gaining 
The agents as 
a whole are adverse to separation, according 


impetus in local agency ranks. 


to expressions of opinion from those who have 
made inquiry in the various States. Some 
few agents are heartily in favor of it. The 
whole issue hinges on the commission ques- 
tion, and as far as could be learned by Tue 
Spectator, the situation is more acute in 
Alabama and Georgia than in the other four 
States. 

Even if separation comes, the agents feel 
that it is the company’s and field men’s prob- 
lem to effect it, and it is not believed that 
there will be many instances in which local 
agents will voluntarily relinquish their com- 
pany connections. 

The formation of the South Eastern Bureau, 
out of some forty companies not at present hold- 
ing membership in the South Eastern Under- 
writers Association, will have an important 
bearing on the issue, and if reports are true 
that the new bureau, like its contemporary in 
the West, the Western Insurance Bureau, is 
opposed to separation, and its influence is 
aligned with that of the State Associations, it 
will prove a formidable barrier to the separa- 
tion movement. 

Another factor in the matter is a recently 
issued statement by Commissioner J. J. 
McMahan of South Carolina, who can usually 
be depended upon to take a hand in any con- 
troversy involving insurance matters in_ his 
State. Mr. McMahan apparently intends to 
invoke the anti-trust law of his State, although 
just how he will go about it is not clear. The 
statement follows: 

Insurance circles are stirred by reports of 
a concerted movement on the part of the board 
(South Eastern Underwriters Association) fire 
insurance companies to withdraw their business 
from agents who serve also non-board (inde- 
pendently operating) companies. This separa- 
tion would disrupt many agencies. 

Beginning in the West, this movement is said 
to have been extended now to the South East, 
having been definitely decided upon recently by 
a conference of representatives of the South 
Eastern Underwriters Association companies at 
Pinehurst, N. C. 

A fire insurance agent usually represents a 
number of companies and his service to the 
public is facilitated by his having a full line 
of companies to which he may distribute por- 
tions of a large risk. 

Some agents are alarmed at the prospect of 
heing ordered to discontinue their non-board 
affiliations or else to surrender their connec- 
tion with the board companies. 

T have answered all inquiries with the state- 
ment that the law of this State specifically for- 
bids such a coercive combine and that there 
need be no fear of the introduction of this 
Policy in South Carolina. 

I have been asked to circularize the board 
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companies on my view of the law so as to pre- 
vent this contemplated movement before it be- 
gins in South Carolina. But I have replied 
that I cannot assume that any company is igno- 
rant of the law and would attempt its violation. 
Therefore, I am satisfied that the companies 
have no intention to attempt to disturb in 
South Carolina the existing relations of agents 
and companies. 

|! am giving out this statement merely to 
allay the fears of the insurance agents. 


SOUTH DAKOTA CAUTIONS BUREAU 


COMPANIES 


Commissioner W. N. Van Camp Sends Out 
Warning Letter on Existing Difficulties 
Insurance Commissioner W. N. Van Camp 

of South Dakota last week sent out a letter to 
all Western Insurance Bureau companies in 
which he gave his views regarding the abroga- 
tion of the agreement with the Western Union 
and warned the companies that increases in 
acquisition cost would justify a reduction in 
rates. The full text of the Commissioner’s 
note is as follows: 


Under date of October 26 this office ad- 
dressed a communication to each fire insurance 
carrier authorized to do business in the State 
of South Dakota deploring the abrogation of 
the conference agreement between Union and 
Bureau members and the failure of efforts to 
avoid consequent open conflict among com- 
panies in the field. 

Relieved from the restrictions imposed by 
the terms of the agreement, agencies are now 
to be cleared and representatives of Bureau 
members are to be the recipients of a higher 
scale of commissions—this without a_ single 
demand, to our knowledge, coming from an 
agency in this State or from the national body 
of insurance agents for increased compensation 
and in the face of an insistent demand from 
the insuring public for lower insurance rates. 

Much has been said and written about the 
margin of underwriting profit in the fire insur- 
ance business. Charges that they are now real- 
izing an unreasonable profit have been directed 
against the companies. Can this challenge be 
successfully resisted by members of the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau when they are voluntarily 
adding to the expense of doing business by in- 
creasing commissions to agents? If the item 
of additional expense is to be paid out of the 
margin of profit now made by companies it is 
the view of this office that the gratuity prop- 
erly belongs to the policyholders. If the pres- 
ent fire insurance rates in South Dakota have 
included in them an expense factor great enough 
to absorb the proposed increase in acquisition 
cost it is logical to observe that these rates 
should and must be lowered. 

Before any company member of the Western 
Insurance Bureau will receive a renewal of its 
license to do business in this State upon March 
1 next this department will insist that each com- 
pany make clear its attitude regarding agencies 
in which it is represented with companies not 
members of its organization and to show some 
cause other than greed for business why its 
scale of commissions should be increased. 


Seeing New York 

The North British and Mercantile of Lon- 
don has prepared for the use of agents and 
others, including visiting agents, a handy lit- 
tle guide book entitled “Seeing New York.” 
The company’s agents are also supplied with 
these for presentation to customers making 
trips to the metropolis. 
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REPORT PROGRESS 


Fire Waste Contest Getting 
Results 


U. S. CHAMBER PROGRAM 


Commerce Bodies Tell of Work Accom- 
plished Under Leadership of 
Insurance Department 
In a bulletin on fire prevention published this 
week by the insurance department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, James L. 
Madden, manager, sets forth some of the re- 
sults of the fire waste contest inaugurated by 
his department. A number of letters from 

local chambers testify to the progress. 

The earnest determination on the part of or- 
ganizations competing in the fire waste con- 
test to continue fire prevention activities is 
exemplified by emphatic statements from many 
secretaries. A California Chamber writes: 

“Tt is the intention of this chamber to make 
the work continuous and follow the doctrine 
of prevention rather than cure by periodic cam- 
paigns. Committees have been selected from 
various organizations to act in the capacity of 
a permanent inspection body to report to the 
chief of fire department any and all fire haz- 
ards observed. 

“We are more than gratified with the work 
accomplished.” 

Another in New York states: 

“We fully realize the importance of this 
activity and shall certainly stress it this com- 
ing year and thereafter.” 

A statement from a secretary in Arkansas 
concludes : : 

“The campaign is on the basis of continual 
year-round inspection and enforcement of laws 
and regulations.” 

The secretary of a Wisconsin Chamber 
writes: 

“The members of our fire prevention commit- 
tee worked unceasingly during Fire Prevention 
Week, and will carry on for the rest of the 
year.” 

From Pennsylvania comes: _ 

“Our committee feel that they have accom- 
plished a great deal of good during this week 
and it is their intention to remain organized 
and be active throughout the year.” 


Fire Losses REDUCED 

Fire losses in New Orleans during Fire Pre- 
vention Week amounted to only $450. If this 
splendid record can be maintained throughout 
an entire year the per capita fire loss of the 
city will be less than 6 cents, as compared with 
its loss of more than $13 per person in 1922. 
The excellent program of activities carried on 
under the auspices of the fire prevention com- 
mittee of the New Orleans Chamber of Com- 
merce is believed to have been instrumental 
in effecting this splendid decrease. 

The Portsmouth, Virginia, Chamber of Com- 
merce reports that no fire alarms were turned 
in during Fire Prevention Week in that city. 
The Sacramento, California, Chamber reports 
one alarm during the same period, but adds that 
this resulted in no loss. 
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Philadelphia 
Fire (@, Marine 
Insurance Company 


Western Department 
C.R. Tuttle, General Manager , 
209,West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Middle Department 
508-10 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New England Department 
125 Trumbull St., Hartford, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Department 
204-14 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Southern Department 
745 Trust Co. of:Georgia Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 














SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 


JS) 


¢ 





FIFTY-THIRD 
PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January 1, 1923 


CASH CAPITAL $ 2,000.000.00 
ASSETS 11,294,752 .53 
LIABILITIES.Except Capital 5.856.561 .84 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 5.398.190 .69 




















THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 


C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Expert Examiner and Adjuster 


Entirely Rewritten, Illustrated and Greatly Enlarged. 

This new edition retains all the valuable features of 
this well-known book. Each page has been slightly 
enlarged and over one hundred pages of new matter 
added. Each article on diseases contains an additional 
paragraph under a new heading and forty-four entirely 
new articles on accidents and diseases have been added. 

In addition to these new articles, this new second edi- 
tion contains tables of the bones of the body, the muscles 
and their functions, and a glossary of medical terms— 
seventeen hundred medical words commonly used in the 
accident and health insurance business being explained. 
It contains a new index, so complete that anything can 
be found in the book without trouble. . 

The new second edition of The Adjuster’s Manual will 
prove extremely valuable to all claim adjusters and is 
indispensable in any office settling accident and health 
claims. 


Price, in Flexible Leather Binding, $3.00 


A liberal discount will be allowed on orders of one hune 


dred or more copies. 
Published by 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











Inheritance Tax Computations 
Simplified For Life 


Insurance Underwriters 
A Valuable Work On Inheritance Taxation 


By FORREST L. MORTON 


Inheritance Tax Expert 


A concise tabulation of the essential facts of laws 
relating to inheritance taxation. Invaluable for the 
use of Life insurance underwriters and others re- 
quiring accurate, easy-to-find information for quickly 
computing inheritance taxes. 


Complete to the end of the 1923 Legislative season. 


CONTAINS: 


Exact computation of tax for each State Property 
Taxable, by States, for both resident and non resi- 
dent decedents. 


Simple tables of beneficiaries, rates and exemptions. 


Taxation of life insurance proceeds; Federal income 
tax; tables and rulings; Etc., Etc. 


Price, in pocket size, $2.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO “élling Agents New yorxK 
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TO FIGHT SEPARATION 


Kansas Commissioner Issues Ruling 
of Attorney General 


ANTI-TRUST LAW CITED 


Hearing May Bring Out New Develop- 
ments—Over 260 Mixed Agencies 
in Kansas 


TopeKA, KAN., December 18.—The State of 
Kansas is prepared to act against the insurance 
companies under the anti-trust laws if the 
separation rule of the Western Union and the 
Western Bureau is attempted to be enforced 
in this State. This was the notice served on 
the insurance companies by William R. Baker, 
Superintendent of Insurance, and Charles B. 
Griffith, attorney general, just ahead of the con- 
ference called for Wednesday afternoon to 
consider what steps should be taken to prevent 
serious injury to the agencies of the State and 
possible injury to the insuring public. 

There are approximately 260 mixed agencies 
in Kansas. Mr. Baker some time ago sent out 
a general order to all the fire insurance com- 
panies setting a hearing for December 12 on 
the separation order until after this hearing and 
that the commissions remain the same. 

This order is being rigidly obeyed by the 
companies. The hearing was postponed one 
week on account of the taking of evidence in 
the rate suit'in New York. While awaiting the 
date of the hearing Mr. asked the 
attorney general for the legal status of the 
separation rule and submitted all of the facts 
available. The State is prepared to use its 
inquisitorial powers to get such evidence as 
may be required and then is ready to go into 
the courts and seek an ouster against the com- 
panies which attempt to enforce the separation 
tule. The letter of the attorney general fol- 
lows: 


Baker 


In reply to your request for an opinion as 
to the legality of the contemplated enforce- 
ment of the separation rule by the Western 
Union companies operating in Kansas, I have 
to advise that, from a preliminary investigation, 
I have arrived at the conclusion that the ac 
tion of these companies will probably result in 
a violation of section 6409 of the general 
statutes of 1915, and will probably result, as 
well, in a serious loss and inconvenience to the 
insuring public. 

You understand, of course, that T do not 
desire to come to a final conclusion in this mat 
ter without using the powers of inquisition 
which are vested in my office to ascertain the 
facts more fully. However, under the facts 
7 circumstances in so far as I have been 
ale to ascertain them, if the Western Union 
companies should on December 31 withdraw 
by concerted action or as a result of concerted 
action from the various agencies located in 
this State, T would be constrained to exercise 
My power of inquisition with a view of starting 
quo warranto proceedings if the inquisition 
should reveal a violation of the statute men- 
tioned above. In using the term “concerted,” 


T do hot mean to imply that in order to con- 
stitute a violation of Section 6409 all of the 
companies would necessarily have to withdraw 
at a certain time, but IT refer rather to their 
withdrawing at any time under a prearranged 
agreement. 








LINCOLN FIRE ORGANIZED 
Company Will Have $400,000 Capital and 
$850,000 Paid-in Surplus 
The Lincoln Fire Insurance Company of 
New York is now being organized by interests 
identified with the Rossia Insurance Company 
of America and expects to begin writing busi- 
ness before the first of January. 
pany 


The com- 
announced its intention to incorporate 
under the laws of New York some time ago 
and its formation is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. 

The company has a capital of $400,000 and 
a surplus of $850,000, all fully paid in and the 
personnel of its board of directors will be 
It will transact a fire re- 
insurance business and the officers, as recently 
chosen, are: Carl F. Sturhahn, president; A. 
T. Tamblyn, vice-president and secretary: B. 
N. Carvalho, vice-president: B. H. Fanchar, 


announced shortly. 


treasurer. 


MISSISSIPPI RATE STATUS 


Law Now Before Executive Almost Certain 
to Be Vetoed 


insurance underwriters of Mississippi 
the proposition of a rating 


bureau law to be submitted for enactment of 


‘ire 


are discussing 


the next legislature. 

Some legislation of this kind seems to be re- 
garded as necessary in view of the fact that 
the old advisory rating bureau which was op- 
erated under a charter, was seriously handi- 
capped in its operations and efficiency by the 
decision of the courts in the recent anti-trust 
fire insurance case. A rating bureau bill was 
passed by the last legislature at the close of 
the session, was not approved by the governor, 
and therefore must be approved or vetoed with- 
in the first three days of the next session. This 
bill, it is practically certain, will be vetoed, as 
it will become law without the governor’s sig- 
nature if not vetoed within the time required. 


WILL PURCHASE STANDARD FIRE 
Aetna Life Proposal Accepted by Directors 
of Hartford Company 

HArtrorp, December 15.—The Ena Life In- 


surance through the Automobile 
Insurance Company, one of its affiliations, has 
heen notified that its proposal for the purchase 
of the shares of the Standard Fire Insurance 
Company has been accepted. Directors of the 


Standard, by unanimous action, approved the 


Company, 


7Etna Life’s proposal December 14 and recom- 
mended its acceptance by the stockholders. The 
price offered was $135 a share. 

The purchasing interests, it is understood, 
intend to maintain the Standard as an inde- 
pendent fire insurance company, without dis- 
turbine either its office or field organizations ; 
to enlarge its facilities and to add to its re- 
sources. 

Morgan B. Brainard, president of the A®tna 
Life Insurance Company and its affiliations, 
the AEtna Casualty and Surety Company and 
the Automobile Insurance Company, announced 
that the capital of the Standard would in all 
probability be increased from $500,000 to $1,000- 
000, with a corresponding increase in surplus. 


at 





AMERICAN TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL 


Newark Company Will Issue $500,000 
New Stock at Par 


PRESENT CAPITAL $3,000,000 


Authorization for Increase Up to $5,000,- 
000 Voted by Stockholders 

At a meeting on Thursday the board of 
directors of the American of Newark decided 
to issue $500,c00 of new stock at par. Some 
time ago the stockholders authorized an increase 
in the capital stock to $5,000,000, the new stock 
to be issued from time to time as the directors 
should decide. As the present paid capital is 
$3,000,000, each present stockholder will be 
entitled to subscribe for one share of the new 
stock for each six shares of his present hold- 
ings. 

Within a short time the company will issue 
to stockholders a statement of the number of 
shares and fractions of shares each is entitled 
to subscribe for, together with instructions as 
to buying or selling fractional “rights” to make 
up whole shares, 


Universal Insurance Company’s 1922 
Experience 

In Tre Spectator of November 209, there 
was printed a table headed “Marine and In- 
land Insurance Business in the United States 
in 1922,” and in that table was included data 
relating to the Universal Insurance Company 
of Newark, N. J. Most of the figures given 
were taken from the New York Insurance Re- 
port, but it has since developed that there was 
an error in the State report, so that the figures 
printed did not correctly show the business of 
the Universal in 1922. The corrected items are 
therefore presented herewith, the company do- 
ing marine business and writing no fire busi- 
ness, although part of its premiums are shown 
in the New York Report as having been for 
fire business. 

The six items incorrectly shown in the table 
should have been printed as follows: Gross 
premiums, $822,452: gross losses paid, $222,- 
728: ratio of gross losses to gross premiums, 
net premiums, $476,408: net 


27. per cent; 


‘ losses incurred, $208,856; ratio of net losses 


to net premiums, 62.7 per cent. 


Annual Meeting of National Liberty 
Stockholders 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the National Liberty Insurance Company of 
New York is to be held on December 26, and 
is expected to develop much interest, because 
of the contest for control which is under way. 
Last year, at the annual meeting, the present 
administration was given a vote of confidence, 
and it was afterward stated that the opposi- 
tion only mustered about 2000 out of the 20,000 
shares of stock. 

A campaign for proxies has recently been 
carried on, and G. H. Kehr, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the company, has stated 
that he is assured of a supporting vote of more 
than a majority of the stock of the company. 
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NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agt. 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent 
72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 

56 Richton Ave.. Detroit, Mich. | 

W. 2. RAY, Special Ageut | 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 
Special Agent 
726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ERIK LINDSKOG Special Agent 


Cc. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent 
7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cambridge Springs, Penn. 


RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 











UNION HISPANO AMERICANA 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
31 SOUTH GILLIAM STREET 
New York 
MARINE INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE 
FIRE REINSURANCE 


TELEPHONE BROAD 4478 











ESSENTIALS OF THE FIRE INSURANCE BUSINESS 


By Edward A. Ketcham 


A 400 page book designed for the use of officials, employees 
and students of the fire insurance business. Insurance ac- 
counting, executive work, hazards, building construction and 
many other topics covered. 


Price: $4.50 Per Copy 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















FIRE AND LIFE 


7 ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


—_ RICHA2DSON, United States Manager’ 


~, 

&, 
Ne Sy, GENERAL BUILDING - - 47 & WALNUT STS, 
SZHAL PHILADELPHIA 


(Genma ccident 


















ACTUAL MARKET VALUES USED FORALLSECURITIES 
Organized 1855 January 1, 1923 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE GOMPANY 


OF NEWARK 


Cash Capital, $2,250,000.00 
Net Surplus, : - 4,436,386.20 
Surplus to Policyholders, 6,686,386.20 
Total Assets, 15,690,687.21 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
NEAL BASSETT, Pres. & Mer. 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Sec’y & 

Asst. Manager 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
NEWARK, N. J. 








EVERY INSURANCE MAN 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
Inspector or Adjuster is 


ELIGIBLE 
TO THE 


lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


“Oldest and Best’’ 








Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to May I, 1924, for $2.00 
Write tor Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 














Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


Choose Choose 
Your INCORPORATED - 1872 Your 
Cempany Company 


ee * = 1.1923 


$12,50 00,000.00 


ERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


19,816 7.87 


13.017.077.35 


45,333,495.22 


LOSSES PAID POLICYHOLDERS 


$143,654,333.86 


AFTER LIBERALLY PROVIDING FOR ALL RESERVES THE 
SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS IS 


$25,517,077.35 


Home Ojifice, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 

Marine Department 
WM. H. McGEE & CO., Cen’! Agts. 
15 William Street, New York City 


Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mer. 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
Boston Office 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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UNION TAKES PROGRESSIVE STAND 
Recognizes Principle of Agency Ownership 
of Expirations 
Cuicaco, ILL., December 18.—The consider- 
able agitation which has featured the question 
of ownership of expirations since the break 
etween the Union and Bureau, has caused the 
Union to reiterate its stand on this question by 
adopting a resolution clearly announcing its 


sand | Bae 
The statement of the Union explaining its 


position is as follows: “Occasional inquiries 
garding the ownership ‘and treatment of ex- 
sirations reach company executives and man- 


Bits ae, ; 
agers, members of the Union, and, notwith- 
ganding the satisfactory assurances given 


agents by the individual companies so ad- 
dressed, the position of the Union membership 
asa body is and should be no less satisfactory 
as evidenced by the following resolution adopted 
at the meeting of the governing committee of 
the Union held December 18” 

Resolved, That it is the unanimous voice of 
this committee that the expirations belong to 
the agent producing the business and all agents 
in good standing who have not parted with 
their interest by sale or otherwise shall be un- 
disturbed in the enjoyment of their interest and. 
in case of withdrawal from the agency, should 
he free from attack on said expirations by 
companies represented in this organization. 


Keystone Underwriters to Be Backed by 
Firemens Group 

From January I, 1924, the policies issued 
under the title of the Keystone Underwriters 
will be guaranteed by the Firemens of New- 
ark, Girard Fire and Marine of Philadelphia, 
Mechanics of Philadelphia and National-Ben 
Franklin of Pittsburgh. Henry Wachter of 
Pittsburgh will continue as manager of the 
Keystone Underwriters, whose policies are now 
guaranteed by the National Union, Globe, 
United American and Superior insurance com- 
panies, all of Pittsburgh. 


Bank Agency Resigns Home 

The American Bank and Trust Company of 
Suffolk, Va., has resigned the representation 
of the Home of New York. It is stated that 
this action is taken because the Home objects 
to the general agency contracts that the bank 
holds with the Palmetto and the Fidelity, of 
South Carolina, two non-affiliated companies, 
and comes as a result of the separation agita- 
tion in Virginia. 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 
The True Value of Statistics.—In one way 
or another the insurance business is fairly well 
organized in regard to its statistical side. It 
is not as well organized as it should be, and in 
of the business it is not ap- 
value of exact statistical infor- 


some branches 
preciating the 
In order to meet criticism, which will 
grow more rather than less in regard to the 
conduct of the business, there ought to be de- 
veloped statistical information as accurate and 
The result of such organ- 
to teach those 
number of 


mation. 


minute as possible. 
ized knowledge will be, 
engaged in the 
things about it which they do not know at the 
present time; and, second, to show the public 
precisely how the matter stands so far as sta- 
tistics are capable of doing it. In a business 
like insurance, which must always contain an 
element of uncertainty, even when the most 
exact calculations are made, it is of the utmost 
importance that in so far as knowledge is avail- 
able it shall be in a scientific statistical form. 
This would mean that insurance would be prac- 
tically taken out of the mere commercial class, 
which surrounds so much of it at the present 
time, and put where it belongs on a scientific 
What company proposes to lead the way 
in this movement? 


first, 


business a large 


basis. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 
Exchange Nominations. 
land Insurance Exchange will vote on the fol- 
nominations at its annual meeting in 
President, William Levis, Fire Asso- 
Great 
Camp- 
Com- 


The New Eng- 
lowing 
January: 
ciation; second vice-president, H. J. Gill, 
American; executive committee, J. H. 
bell, Hartford Fire: Clinton W. Elwell, 
Union, and Thomas F. Buchanan, 
These officers will fill the 


mercial 


7Etna. vacancies 


caused by rotation retirement. Roger White, 
London and Liverpool and Globe; Ralph 
Hinkley, American, N. J.; W. H. Boutell, 
JEtna: G. M. Parker, North American, and C. 


H. Sentor, Phoenix Company, served as the 
nominating committee. 

New Members Elected.—J. \. ¢ 
special agent of the Firemans Fund and Home 
for the Boston metropolitan 


Malloy, 


Goode, RE 


Fire and Marine 
district; William P. special agent for 


the Fidelity-Phenix for Western Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, and Dana G. Carr, special 
agent of the Home, Franklin and City of New 
York for Maine, have been elected to active 
membership in the New England Exchange. 

Home Reorganized in New England.— 
The Home of New York has made several 
changes in the Massachusetts field. General 
Agent Frederick A. Wetherbee, with headquar- 
ters at 130 Water street, Boston, will be in 
charge of the eastern part of the State, assisted 
by C. H. Wilkins and Carleton D. Smith, 
special agents. Special Agent Howard H. 
Worthington has been given the title of State 
agent in charge of Western Massachusetts, with 
offices in Springfield. John Hastie has been 
appointed special agent and will make his head- 
quarters in Springfield. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

Changes in Firemens Organization.—A 
number of changes in connection with the gen- 
eral organization of the Firemens fleet have 
been made by Waite Bliven, the Western man- 
ager. George W. Rennix, who has been cashier 
of the Firemens and Merchants Bank at Han- 
kinson, S. D., and in charge of its insurance 
agency, has been appointed State agent for the 
Firemens, the Girard and the Mechanics in 
North and South Dakota, with headquarters at 
Fargo. Robert L. Kimberly, who has been Mis- 
souri State agent for the National of Hartford, 
has been appointed State agent for the Na- 
tional-Ben Franklin and the Mechanics, with 
headquarters at Kansas City. State Agent 
Battershill, who has heretofore represented all 
the Firemens group as Missouri State agent, 
will now give his entire time to the Firemens 
and the Girard. Ray R. Dillon, who has been 
Michigan State agent for the National-Ben 
Franklin, will have the Mechanics also after 
January TI. 

C. A. Hartwell Transfered to: Chicago.— 
C. R. Hartwell, insurance engineer in the special 
risk department of the Automobile of Hart- 
ford and the Fire and Marine Underwriters, 
has been transferred from the Philadelphia 
branch office to the Chicago branch office. Mr. 
Hartwell’s duties consist of assisting the agents 
in their negotiations for insurance on sprinklered 


and special hazard property. 
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American National Insurance Company 


OF GALVESTON, TEXAS 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1923 


ASSETS 
RT ROR oie. foie ao Sie loa ee ow nrg F018 e Se a sleielwis $ 922,947.77 
DASeteare TOONS CE St TAG) «5.3 o.c cc 0000s 60.00 0s 00004608 5,765,840 .71 
RINE EIRMENINEL 2 1c Fo. 15 ts ass Gs oh ss ese wow 6 oes ale eae 25,000 .00 
Loans made to Policyholders (On this Company’s Policies). 1,572,897 .10 
cr Catala Mics ip G's Wid in wis Wie e F dipiewinie Saree GOS 4,776,310 .68 
SUE ONNONNN 6 o inc os alone is na a) 'ses'picin e's eis olele@ sore steele’ 1,831,523 .45 
Cerminentes of Deposit (Demand)... ..........c0cccssecccesss 30,183.91 
ee ge eo: 343,389 .07 
Deferred & Uncollected Premiums (Less Loading)......... 340,335 .88 
Due from Other Companies Acct. Re-Ins.............0.- 22,000 .00 
PNIN RINE ic catieis Coisteiinie o's ps ole 15'S 014 tes S6 ip wie ww Gino otal eral $15,630,428 .57 
LIABILITIES 

Net Reserve (American Experience 3 & 314 Per Cent.).... $12,377,432 .00 
Special and Contingent Reserves. .........0csccssccecces 222,670 .07 
Reserves for Death Losses in Process of Adjustment....... 152,647 .00 
Se ee rr ee 40,740.88 
Unearned Interest and Premiums. .............0eeeceees 111,293.19 
RT URUIONNNO RE 5 oo 5s. :0 <0 or nit wie esp s asa wo iowa 21,396 .22 

ee ee ere ee $1,000,000 .00 

oon an Eee rc 1,428,529 .21 

ISS OM eee eer rar 275,720.00 
Surplus Security to Policyholders..............eseseeeee 2,704,249 .21 
A MSRIEE A MIIDREERIER i's os ao fete bw sw wi a aisle Win 6 a le-al6o wee wesw se leiets $15,630,428 .57 

Extracts from the Semi-Annual Statement 
Life Insurance in Force, June 30, 1923............eeeeeee $200,072,499 .00 
Adimitted Ansets, June'SO, 1023... .c..0ccctsvcccessceveee 10,630,428 .00 
Premium Income, First Six Months............eeeeee0e8 3,279,430 .00 
Surplus Security to Policyholders. ...........0sssececece 2,704,249 .21 
Gains Made During Six Months Ending June 30, 1923 

Trerenee an Tamrac int Pole «xs <6 <.66scc 0s 06000 ce secs e $18,614,703 .00 
Besbenee Sib AMMO AGSPUR... 5 6.5 <.0.010.0.0.0 00010 6:0 0046002040 ,333,805 .00 
Increase in Surplus Security to Policyholders.............. 148,425.00 


Home Office Building 


Operates in Twenty-One States and the Republic of Cuba 
Total Paid Policyholders Since Organization ............ $13,413,479 .33 














THE EXPERIENCE GRADING 


AND RATING SCHEDULE 


By E. G. RICHARDS 


A practical treatise on the computing of 


FIRE INSURANCE RATES 


From Actual Experience Costs 


Because of his extensive experience in fire underwriting 
and his close study and analysis of its various phases, 
there is probably no one in the fire insurance business 
better qualified than Mr. Richards to furnish the 
long-sought key to the problem of fire insurance rate- 


making from actual costs. 


FIRE INSURANCE RATING 


is a most important subject and no fire underwriter 
can afford to overlook Mr. Richards’ carefully worked 


out system. 
Cloth Binding, 200 pages 


Price, postpaid, $4 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Selling Agents 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








A GROUP OF 


Life Insurance Leaflets 


The Spectator Company offers for sale to the life 
insurance community the following attractive and 
compelling leaflets. Each one is full of emphatic 
arguments on the benefits‘of life insurance and makes 
direct appeal to both men and women in all walks 
in life. These leaflets are sure producers of good 
business results. 

Prices at which the leaflets can be supplied: 
Robbing Yourself. 

Showing the Advantages of Saving vs. Wasting, 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Take Notice. 
Emphasizing the importance of paying premiums 
promptly. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
The Unexpected Always Happens. 
It is like reading news from the seat of war to read 
the list of victims of sudden death and accident, 
This leaflet can be used to advantage by agents 
of both life and accident insurance companies. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Are You a Woman? 
If so what do you do with your money? 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Too Busy. 
An effective reply to the claim often made of 
being too busy to consider life insurance. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $4. 
Caution to Policyholders. 
A strong and lucid argument for keeping policies 
in force. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Up Against It. 
Forcbly illustrating the misfortunés of many 
former well-to-do capitalists and business men. 
Per 1,000, $10; per 500, $7; per 100, $2. 
It Helps You Along. 
A strong appeal to the uninsured and the under 
insured. 
Per 1,000, $15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 
What Holds You? 
Sets forth the advantages of life insurance agency 
work as a career for young men. 
Per 1,000, $15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 
A Legacy For You. 
Unique life insurance leaflet in which Limited 
payment endowment and income insurance are 
presented in a novel way. Fine business getter, 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 

On leaflets selling at $20 per thousand, the inscrip- 
tion of company or general agent will be printed 
without extra charge. On leaflets selling at less than 
$20 per thousand $5 extra will be charged for inscrip- 
tion. Sample copies of any or all these leaflets will 
be sent on receipt of ten cents each. 

Mail 90 cents and sample copies of the whole 
series (10 leaflets) will be sent to you. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY | 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET | 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 
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LIFE 

The insurer may sue for cancellation of 
policy for fraud before expiration of time 
when it becomes incontestable. Before ex- 
piration of year, insurer brought suit in a 
Federal Court for cancellation of policy be- 
cause of fraud. Still later in the year, the 
beneficiary commenced an action at law in 
the State Court, which the insurer removed 
to the Federal Court. Held that it was the 
duty of the Federal Court to first take up the 
suits in equity and determine the issues of 
fraud therein. 

he insured took out three policies for $5000 
each, two with the Jefferson Standard Life 

Insurance Company and one with the Equitable 
Life Assurance April and May, 
it. Each of the policies contained a pro- 
vision that it should be incontestable after one 
year from date of its issue. The insured died 
on August 26, 1921. 

Two weeks thereafter the insurance compa- 
nies claimed to have discovered for the first 
time certain false statements which would 
avoid the policies, provided cancellation were 
sought within one year from their respective 
dates. On November 28, 1921, the companies 
tendered back their premiums and demanded 
the surrender of their policies. The demand 
was refused and the companies brought their 
original bills of complaint for cancellation of 
the policies. Shortly afterwards, the appellee, 
who was the widow and executrix of the in- 
sured, brought actions at law in the State 
Court to recover on the policies and demanded 
a jury trial. 

The insurance companies then removed these 
actions to the Federal Court and by supple- 
mental bills moved for injunctions staying ap- 
pellee’s prosecution of them until the equity 
suits were disposed of. These injunctions 
were denied and the companies appealed. 

Held, that the companies rightfully brought 
their suits in equity. Before suing on the poli- 
cies the executrix could have waited until they 
were more than one year old, and then the 
companies could have made no defense. Equity 
has jurisdiction to cancel policies which are 
fraudulently obtained. 

The actions at law and suits in equity are 
now pending before the same tribunal and the 
cases should stand for trial in the order in 
which they were instituted. The judge below 
intimated that he would postpone the hearing 
of the equity causes until after the determina- 
tion of the actions at law on a trial by jury. 
This he has no right to do and he may be com- 
pelled by mandamus to hear and determine the 
case before him without waiting for other pro- 
ceedings on the law side of the court. 

The injunctions to stay the actions at law 
now pending in the District Court should have 
heen granted, and the orders of the court below 
are reversed and the causes remanded for 


Society in 


further proceedings.’ Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Company vs. Keeton; Equitable Life 
-lssurance Society of the U. S. vs. Keeton 
(Circuit Ct. of Appeals, Fourth Circuit), 292 
Fed. Rep. 53. 


AUTOMOBILE 


False representations as to price, date of 
purchase, and place of keeping automobile 
avoids policy of fire insurance. Where a 
general agent, when asked by plaintiff what 
information he desired, said that he had all 
the information that was necessary and pro- 
ceeded to write the policy but erroneously 
stated in it, the date of purchase, the price 
paid and the location where usually kept, 
the insurance company is estopped from re- 
lying on such misstatements. 

The plaintiff obtained judgment after trial 
before a jury for the sum of $3200 for loss 
of his automobile by fire. The evidence estab- 
lished the following facts: 

When the policy was issued, the plaintiff asked 
what information was desired, and the insur- 
ance agent stated that he knew all about the 
automobile and had all of the information 
necessary for writing the policy. The agent 
was a general agent of the company with full 
authority to sign and deliver such policies. The 
plaintiff put the policy away without reading it 
and never saw it again until about seven weeks 
later, after the car was destroyed. 

The question was whether the company was 
estopped by the actions of its general agent 
from taking advantage of the erroneous state- 
ments contained in the policy. 

These statements were: That the car was 
purchased new by the assured in August, 1920: 
that its actual cost to the assured was $6100 
and that it was usually kept in a private garage 
located at 326 South Eighth street, Keokuk, 
Towa. The facts were that the car was bought 
by the assured in October, 1921, for $3750 and 
was only to be kept in the garage at Keokuk 
until the assured concluded his business there, 
after which it was driven to Roanoke, Va., 
where it was kept by the assured and used in 
connection with his business as theatrical man- 
ager. 

Under the rules of the insurance company, a 
second-hand machine would only have been in- 
sured for $2625 instead of $3200, and the rate 
would have been $0.90 instead of $0.65 per 
$100, and it further appeared that the rates are 
lower in the West at Keokuk, than in the [ast 
at Roanoke, Va. These statements are there- 
fore sufficient to avoid the policy. unless the 
company is estopped by the conduct of its 
agent. 

Held, that in the absence of deceit and fraud 
by the assured, where there is no application 
and the answers are written by the agent on 
his own knowledge or authority without ques- 
tioning the applicant, the company is estopped 
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fInseuranee Decleion& 


oT By Joseph G@. Seller of the New York Bar 


from relying upon a forfeiture because of the 
falsity of such answers. The agent expressly 
stated that he knew every fact necessary to 
write valid insurance and declined to make any 
further inquiry. He then delivered a policy 
purporting to indemnify the assured, and re- 
ceived a premium which was paid in good faith 
by the assured, to obtain such indemnity. 

The same principle is stated by Judge Cooley 
in “Etna Insurance Co. vs. Olmstead, 21 Mich. 
253, as follows: 

“When an agent who, at the time and place 
is the sole representative of the principal, 
assumes to know what information the prin- 
cipal requires, and, after being furnished with 
all the facts, drafts a paper which he declares 
satisfactory, induces the other party to sign it, 
receives and retains the premium moneys, and 
then delivers a contract which the other party 
is led to believe and has a right to believe, 
gives him the indemnity for which he paid his 
money, we do not think the insurer can be heard 
in repudiation of the indemnity on the ground 
of his agent’s unskillfulness, carelessness, or 
fraud. If this can be done, it is easy to see 
that the community is at the mercy of these 
insurance agents, who will have little diffi- 
culty, in a large proportion of the cases, in 
giving a worthless policy for the money they 
receive.” 

North River Insurance Company ws. Lewis 
(Supreme Court of App. of Va.), 119 S. E. 
Rep. 43. 





In an action to recover for a fire loss on 
an oral contract of insurance covering an 
automobile, evidence held sufficient to go to 
the jury. It is not necessary to submit 
proofs of loss where the insurer denies the 
existence of any contract. 

Action was brought to recover for a fire loss 
on an oral contract of insurance: The agent 
for the insurance company interviewed the 
automobile owners, filled out an application for 
a policy of $1500 and received a check from 
the assured of $14.50 for the premium. The 
plaintiff claimed that the application was tempo- 
rarily lost and that therefore the policy was 
not imimediately issued. Later the application 
was found and the policy was written up on 
February 11, 1921. On the same day the auto- 
mobile insured was damaged by fire in the 
amount of $900. The policy was not delivered 
to the insured until the following day. 

After the loss occurred, there was a contro- 
versy between the parties. The agent paid the 
assured the amount of his loss and took an 
assignment of his claim and, upon the refusal 
of the company to pay, commenced this action. 
The company claimed that the policy had been 
fraudulently dated back to February 11, 1921, 
claimed that no valid contract was made and 
denied all liability. 

Held by the court that all five requisites for 
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HARRY C. LANDWEHR |. PAUL L. WOOLSTON | 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT INSURANCE EXAMINER, 
Insurance a Specialty | ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT 


75 Maiden Lane New York City | 
Telephone Beekman 3461 


MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 























FRANK J. HAIGHT 





: CONSULTING 
Prominent Agents and Brokers ACTUARY 
Hume Mansur Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building Des Moines, lowa. 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc.. New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 
American Eagle Auto- National Union New Amsterdam 
mobile-Hartford National-Hartford _ Casualty Co. 


American Equitable Philadelphia Under Indemnity Conpaay | | JULIAN C. HARVEY, F.A.1.A. 
surance Stuyvesant Automobile Insurance 


Fidelity-Phenix CONSULTING 


Insurance Underwriters © BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING’ ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















How ork 6] INO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


JAS. R. COTHRAN 


Associate Actuary 
322 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Public Accountant Actuarial Actuarial 
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—__ 
JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.1.A 
of CONSULTING ACTUARY . 
FE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Int 
Group, Industrial and Special Clana” 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION — 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 











25 FRANKFORT ST. NEW YORK 
T. J. McCOMB | 
| 
CONSULTING ACTUARY | 


Colcord Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, | 








F, M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHI, 








Actuarial 
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A. SIGTENHORST 





FACKLER AND FACKLER 





DAVID PARKS PACKLER, PF. A. 8. CONSULTING ACTUARY 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. ; 
WILLIAM BREIBY, PF. A. S. 1 National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES HL 

50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK i 











FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F. 4.1. A. 
MILES M. DAWSON & SON CONSULTING ACTUARY 
CONSULTING 


ACTUARI ES Insurance Exchange Bldg., Suite 948-949 


National Association Bldg., 36 W. 44th St. DES MOINES, IOWA 


NEW YORK 

















A Policy Saved is a Policy Made 





Joseph H. Woodward } Richard Fondiller 


Harwood E. Ryan 
WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN | | THE OTISHANN COMPANY, Inc. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 











Examinations and Audits in 10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, ll. 
43 ees - a — “20 Years’ Experience Backs Our Service” 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL W. H. GOULD 
CONSULTING ACTUARY ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 


343 So. Dearborn St., Room 1100 CHICAGO 


. 75 FULTON ST. 25 FRANKFORT ST. 
Telephone, Harrison, 3384 NEW YORK 














ABB LANDIS 


Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 


CLARENCE L. ALFORD 


Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D.C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jackson Place, N.W. Independent Life Building 








SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 











L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 














Consulting Engineers 











FREDERICK A. WALDRON 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Designer of 


HOME OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Full Architectural and Engineering 
Services Available 


37 WALL ST. Tel. HANOVER 6718 NEW YORK CITY. 
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Statisticians 
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STATISTICS 


Annual statements, writings, can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, 
special calls and all work requir- 
ing the use of tabulating machines. 
Also overload work. [Expert comp- 
tometer operators on short notice. 





FENWAY COMPANY, INC. 














Whitehall 20 Vesey Street 
7796 New York 








Underwriters 
Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. 

We are also equipped to prepare can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 
ing machines or comptometers is de- 


sirable. 
Phone: JOHN 1090 
50 John St. New York City 








EREGUTIVE MATERIAL WANTED 


While some capable and energetic 
young man is straining at his leash, 
eager for the chance at bigger op- 
portunities, there is an old and well 
concern for 
him to get in touch with its Execu- 
tive Secretary. The man that is 
being sought is now employed at a 
salary of at least $2500 per year 


established waiting 


and wishes to increase that income 
to at least $5000 for the first year. 
This organization writes a liberal 
health and accident policy, and 
operates in a very productive terri- 
tory in the great Middle West. 
Are you this man? If you are, 
write a letter in which you state 
your full position and what you can 
accomplish. ‘There is no limit to 
your future in this organization if 
you can produce the goods. All 
communications held confidential. 
Address ‘‘Middle West,” care THE 
SPECTATOR, 135 William Street, 
New York, N. Y. 











an insurance contract had been complied with: 
I. The subject matter of the insurance was an 
2. The risk was against fire and 


automobile, 





The duration of the risk 


year from January 18, 1921, to January 18, 1922, 


theft. 3. was 
as the application was made out on January 
18, 1921. 4. The amount of the indemnity was 
$1500. 5. The premium was understood to be 
$14.50 at first, but upon later investigation the 
agent advised the assured that it was $21, which 
was paid. 

Held that although the circumstances are un- 
usual, the evidence is sufficient to justify the 
Although the contract of 
insurance was oral, the usual conditions of the 
policy apply. As the defendant had denied all 
liability under the policy, service of proofs of 
The items and particulars 
of the fire were unnecessary where the insurer 
had denied that any contract existed between 
it and the insured. 

Judgment affirmed. 

Johnson Yorkshire Ins. Co. (Supreme 
Court of Michigan), 195 N. W. Rep. 45. 


verdict by the jury. 


loss was waived. 


US. 


RARE OLD BOOKS AVAILABLE 
FOR LIBRARIES 
Insurance Men and Companies Can Secure 
Sets of Important Annual Publications 
As a result of checking up recently various publi- 
cations on for sale, The Spectator 
now able to announce that it has sets of annual pub- 


hand Company is 
nearly so. 
to per- 
fect libraries or those who wish to establish insurance 


lications named below, either complete or 


Insurance companies and individuls desiring 


libraries would do well to avail of this opportunity to 


secure sets of the valuable reference publications de- 


scribed below: 


Tue InsurRANCE YEAR Book 


A set of the Insurance Year Book, comprising the 


editions from 1877 to 1928, inclusive, except the vol 


umes for 1878 and 1883, and embracing seventy-nine 


volumes in all, may be purchased for $800. In the 


years 1877 to 1890, inclusive, all classes of insurance 


1922, in- 


and 


were embraced in one volume; from 1891 to 


clusive, there two volumes for each year, 


in 1923 the Year Book was printed in three volumes, 


fire and 


were 


one devoted to life insurance, one to marine 


insurance and one to casualty, surety and miscellane- 


ous insurance. We also have in stock a less com 

plete set of the Year Books, and also some surpl 1s 

volumes for odd years. 

Tue Hanpy Guipe to Premium Rates, APPLICATIONS 
AND Poxricies oF AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCI 


CoMPANIES 
of the annual issues of the Handy 


1923, thirty-three 


A ec mmplete set 


Guide from 1891 to inclusive- 


volumes in all—-may be obtained for $150. There 
is also in stock another not quite complete set and 
some surplus volumes for various years. 

CompenpiumM or OrrictaL LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 


A set of the Compendium, including volumes from 


1923, inclusive, except those for the years 


1920, embracing twenty-eight volumes, 
There are also on hand 


1893 to 
1900,1902 and 
may be purchased for $135, 
for various years, 


some odd volumes 
Tue Hanpy Cuart or Casuatty, SURETY AND 
MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE COMPANIES 
A set embracing issues of the Handy Chart for the 
years 1894 to 1923, inclusive, except for 1901 and 
1904, may be obtained at $30; and there are also some 
surplus copies on hand for various years. 
Tue Frre Insurance Pocket INDEX 
Copies of the Fire Insurance Pocket Index for 
the vears 1880 to 1923, inclusive, except for the fol- 
Soutien years: 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1895, 1897, 
1900, 1902, 1904, 1908, 1910, 1911, 1912, 1915 and 
1919, may be secured, and there are also some sur- 


plus single copies for various back years. 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 








PERSONAL ITEMS 





I<dward B. Raub, vice-president and counsel 
of the Indianapolis Life Insurance Company, 
delivered a talk recently before Adoniram Grand 
Lodge of Perfection of the Scottish Rite, In- 
dianapolis, on “Mount Moriah.” Mr. Raub is 
an honorary member of the supreme council, 
thirty-third degree of the Rite; past master of 
Mystic Tie Lodge, F. and A. M. and past high 
priest of Keystone Chapter, Royal Arch 
Masons. 


George FE. Turner of Chicago, the well-known 
manager of the Casualty Information Clearing 
House, had a rather exciting and unpleasant 
experience in connection with the wreck of the 
ill-fated “Twentieth Century Limited” at 
Forsyth, New York, recently. Although Mr. 
Turner suffered a severe shock when the calam- 
ity happened he was possessed of sufficient pres- 
ence of mind to do his bit in rendering first aid 
to his less fortunate fellow passengers, and be- 
haved in a manner that reflects considerable 
credit not only to himself but to the insurance 
fraternity generally. 

Sidney Willcox, manager of the Chicago 
office of Willcox, Peck & Hughes, has recoverd 
sufficiently from one of the few cases of a 
broken neck which has been known to survive. 
Mr. Wilcox suffered this unusual accident as 
the result of an automobile collision last summer 
and for several months was _ completely 
paralyzed. He has only been able to return to 
work within the past few days. 


National Union Increases Capital 

The board of directors of the National Union 
Fire Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, recently 
passed a resolution providing for an increase 
of $3,000,000 in the capital stock of that organ- 
ization. The resolution will be presented to 
the shareholders at a meeting to be held on 
January 14 and it is expected that it will be 
The capital of the Na- 
tional Union will then total $5,000,000 and it 
is anticipated that, upon confirmation by the 
stockholders, the plan under which the new 


favorably acted on. 


stock is to be issued will be announced. 


Pocket RecisteER oF ACCIDENT INSURANCE 

Issues for the 1891 to 1923, 
cept for the vears 1903, 1904, 1905 and 1908, are ob- 
tainable at $32; 
for various 


THE 
years inclusive, ex- 
and there are also available odd copies 
years, 
Tue Pocket RecisteErR oF Lire ASSOCIATIONS 

A set of the above-named charts from 1886 to 1923, 
inclusive, except for the year 1892, 18938, 1895, 1896, 
1897, 1898, 1899 and 1900, can be procured, and also 


single copies for various years during the period 
named, 
Tue Lire INnsurRANCE PoLicyHOLDERS’ POCKET 


INDEX 
A set of the above-named publication for the years 
to 1923, except for 1886, 1895, 1900 
to 1908, inclusive, 1910 and 1919, may be purchased 
at $50, as well as single copies for some of the years 


1883 inclusive, 


embraced in the period. 


Sets of other important insurance works can be 
supplied on application. 
Vest Pocket Lire AGENTS’ BRIEF 
Of the above publication, ocmplete sets for the 
years 1910 to 1923, inclusive, may be purchased at 





$25 per set, and there are also surplus single copies 
for some of the years named. 
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‘“‘Our rates no higher 
Our service better!’’ 





Writing Casualty Insurance, 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


HOME OFFICE - - - DAVENPORT, IOWA 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 


HOME OFFICE: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


An ‘Old Line’’ Legal Reserve Company 
issuing all the standard forms 
of policies. 


Good territory in Illinois still open. Will 
be pleased to hear from anyone interested 
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(In Press) 
A new Book by William Alexander entitled 


ONE HUNDRED WAYS 
CANVASSING 


FOR 


LIFE INSURANCE 


This is the fifth book of the 
ALEXANDER EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


It contains many canvassing plans contributed by 
successful agents. The comments of the author 
greatly enhance the value of the plans quoted. 

This valuable aid to salesmanship is divided into 
twenty chapters, each dealing with certain phases of 
the art and practice of selling life insurance. 

Many Examples of Insurance Needs and How to 
Provide for Them are incorporated in this book of 350 
pages, which is clearly printed, is well arranged for 
practical use, with copious sub-headings to enable the 
agent to readily find and utilize methods of treating 
particular problems, and is substantially bound. 


PRICE, $3.50 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK 











AGENTS WANTED 


To sell an unrestricted Accident and Health policy costing $12.0 
quarterly. Covers every disease and every accident. Liberal com. 
mission paid to live producers. 


GREAT NORTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 











H. G. ROYER, Pres. Westminst 
C. O. PAULEY, Sec’y & Treas. CHICAGO, IL 
C, E. Clarke, President J. R. Anthony, Jr., Secretary — 


CAPITAL STOCK, $206,700.00 


PENINSULAR CASUALTY COMPANY 


General Offices: Physicians Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Accident and Health Insurance Commercial and Industrial 








WE WANT AGENTS : 


to push our five-point-nine policies. 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 
contracts for men of good reputation. 


e “THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY C0. 












A. L. HART, Agency Manager | = 
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W. E. Napier, Secretary — 
SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. |]... 
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Work of 


AM indeed glad to have this opportunity to 
discuss with you very briefly the work of 
the National Board Committee on Incen- 
diarism and Arson. T presume that we are 
all agreed that there is such a crime as arson, 
and that there are some sections in the State 
of New York where it is not entirely unknown. 
There are some sections in this country, usually 
the large industrial centers, where conditions 
relative to arson, excessive claims, etc., are 
rather unsatisfactory from a company stand- 
pont. T believe we are agreed that there are 
one or two places in this State where such 
conditions do now exist. 

May I say in passing that, while I have fre- 
quently heard company adjusters say that they 
rather welcome certain public adjusters on im- 
portant losses, and while I presume public ad- 
justers, like every other class, include those 
good, indifferent and bad, T am sometimes in- 
clined to believe that the last class predomi- 
nates? In any event, I have never had any- 
thing to do with any city or section where con- 
ditions are especially bad and where arson fires 
seem to be the rule rather than the exception, 
hut what the general impression seems to pre- 
vail that some public adjuster, or adjusters, is 
largely responsible, perhaps indirectly, for these 
conditions, 

THe Rewarp PLAN 

Previous to 1916, the insurance companies 
through the National Board followed the prac- 





State Laws 


By F. R. MorGaripce 


tice of offering rewards for the conviction of 
persons responsible for certain fires. Briefly, 
companies in our organization would make a 
request that the National Board a re- 
ward in some individual case, and this reward 
would be offered and bulletins issued by ,the 
National Board. This plan, T believe, did not 


offer 





The accompanying article is a pracii- 
cally unedited copy of an address deliv- 
ered by F. R. Morgaridge, assistant to the 
general manager of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, at the annual meet- 
ing of the “Old Association” at Saranac 
Inn, last July. The address has never re- 
ceived publicity beyond the audience to 
which it was delivered. It is here pre- 
sented as a comprehensive and instructive 
review of the work of a very important 
committee in the fire insurance business. 











meet with all of the success expected and it 
was discontinued late in the year 1916. Early 
in 1917 our committee organized a small in- 
vestigation department to co-operate with local 
authorities in the investigation of cases of in- 
cendiarism, and, while this department is. still 
small, we now have twenty-eight men. Eight 
of these work out of our San Francisco office, 
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the National Board Committee Described--Surveys of 


Assistant to the General Manager, National Board of Fire Underwriters 


eight are located in Chicago, and twelve in 
the city of New York. 

It was never intended that the National Board 
could expect to maintain an organization suffi- 
ciently large to investigate all cases of arson 
that would be brought to our attention. It 
was expected that we would give particular at- 
tention to the large industrial centers and those 
places where conditions were especially bad, 
and to co-operate with local authorities in in- 
dividual cases whenever possible. 

We have been six years in building up this 
organization to twenty-eight men. We have 
been especially careful in our selection of these 
investigators, and some of our men have had 
twelve or fifteen experience in this 
particular line of work. I believe that we 
have the best organization of its kind in the 
entire country. Our men are not confined to 
work in any particular locality, and we find 
that the experience and the information they 
gain by working in different sections of the 
country tend to broaden their viewpoint and 
to make them more efficient than they other- 


vears’ 


wise could possibly become. 


DiFFICULTY TO SECURE EVIDENCE 
We sometimes hear it said that it is almost 
impossible to convict a man for the crime of 
arson. I do not believe it is any more difficult 
to convict a man for arson than any other 
felony, but it is more difficult to secure the 








evidence in arson cases than in many other 
crimes. This is due to the fact that frequently 
all of the physical evidence of the crime it- 
self is destroyed by the fire. 

I believe you men are fortunate in your loca- 
tion. The arson law of the State of New York 
is to my mind one of the best in the entire 
country. I believe the police departments of 
this State are as efficient and as willing to co- 
operate in this work as they are in any other 
State. You have in addition the hearty and 
earnest co-operation of the New York State 
police. 


Nature oF Arson Laws 

Unfortunately the arson laws of some of 
the other States are not as comprehensive as 
is that of the State of New York. May I 
speak briefly of this particular crime of arson? 
All law is based on the old common law, and 
under the common law arson was the wilful 
and malicious burning of the dwelling of an- 
other. The crime of burning one’s own prop- 
erty to defraud an insurer was unknown even 
when the statutes of some of our early States 
were adopted. In some States for example, 
including Maine, Michigan and Massachusetts, 
arson still follows very closely the common 
law interpretation and is apparently an offense 
against the habitation. In these States the 
law has been somewhat enlarged by legisla- 
tive enactments so as to include certain other 
buildings than dwellings, but the statutes of 
these States still define arson as the burning 
of certain buildings of another. The courts in 
interpreting these statutes define arson as a 
crime against the security of the habitation 
rather than against the right of property. Un- 
der such statutes, therefore, the owner cannot 
be indicted for burning his own property, nor 
can the tenant in possession be indicted for 
burning the building of the landlord. 

Later on there were other States that adopted 
statutes and made recognition of the property 
interests as well as the habitation rights, and 
in these States, such as Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Iowa, etc., arson is defined as the wilfull and 
malicious burning of certain buildings the prop- 
erty of another. The courts in interpreting 
such statutes have universally held that the in- 
tent of the legislature in enacting such laws 
was to protect the property interests as well 
as the habitation rights. Under such statutes, 
therefore, the tenant can be indicted for burn- 
ing the property of the landlord and the land- 
lord who owns the building occupied by an- 
other can be indicted for burning his own build- 
ing, because under his lease the building is the 
building of the tenant. 

In still a third group of States recognition 
has been made of the interests of the State it- 
self in the property interests of its citizens. In 
such States the crime of arson is defined to be 
an offense against the community as well as 
against the property rights of the individual or 
habitation rights of the occupant. In such 
States arson is defined as the wilfull and 
malicious burning of certain buildings regard- 
less of ownership or occupancy. 

Arson has always been regarded as a most 
serious offense. In earlier times, of course, 
the burning of one’s home might subject one’s 
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family to untold suffering. Therefore, arson 
has been classed with murder and treason, and 
in some States an indictment for any one of 
these offenses can be brought any number of 
years after the crime has been committed. 


Tue Law 1n NEw JERSEY 

The Supreme Court of New Jersey in the case 
of the State vs. Morris recently handed down 
a very important decision. Morris was in- 
dicted and convicted for burning a building in 
the city of Camden, N. J. In 1919 the arson 
law of New Jersey was amended. Up to that 
time arson in New Jersey was the wilfull and 
malicious burning of certain buildings of an- 
other. This department was interested in. a 
case at Passaic, N. J., in which David Lentz 
was accused of having set fire to the building 
of another. Mr. Lentz occupied and had sole 
possession of a building in which he operated 
a saloon. It was alleged that he set fire to 
this building and burned it up, and he was 
convicted. He appealed on the ground that 
the building which was burned was not that 
of another, but was under his lease his own 
building; that is, his to occupy. He 
alleged that the law as then existed in New 
Jersey protected only the habitation rights. The 
Supreme Court upheld this contention and re- 
versed the lower court. This case was given a 
great deal of newspaper publicity and, to- 
gether with another case at Newark, N. J., in- 
volving the same principle, brought about the 
amendment and the change in the New Jersey 
law. The New Jersey law now reads, “Who- 
ever wilfully or maliciously burns or causes to 
be burned, or aids, counsels, or procures the 
burning of certain buildings shall be con- 
victed, etc.” You see that this law gets away 
entirely from the property rights or habitation 
rights of either the occupant or the owner. 

As stated above, Mr. Morris was convicted 
under the new law as it now reads, and was 
sentenced to the penitentiary. He appealed on 
the ground that the indictment was indefinite. 
This is the first case in which this particular 
point has been brought to the attention of the 
Supreme Court in the State of New Jersey and 
is a most important decision. Under the com- 
mon law and under the earlier statutes the ele- 
ment of malice against either the owner or the 
occupant was a necessary ingredient. Under the 
law as it now exists the malice may be a de- 
sire to collect the insurance or it may be any 
other malicious motive, but, of course, the 
State must prove that the burning was wilfull 
and malicious. 

In the Morris case the court also passed an 
opinion on the evidence of fire. In this case 
over objection the State had been allowed to 
show certain conditions that existed in the 
building, the nature and color of the smoke, 
etc., and the court in passin‘xy on this states: 
“Common observers, having special opportunity 
for observation, may testify to their opinions 
as conclusions of fact, although they are not 
experts, if the subject matter to which the testi- 
mony relates cannot be reproduced or described 
to the jury precisely as it appeared to the wit- 
ness at the time, and their opinions are such 
as men in general are capable of forming with 
reasonable correctness on the facts observed.” 


own 
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The court also passed on the competency of 
the testimony of a fire insurance adjuster who 
qualified as an expert on values because of his 
experience in adjusting fire losses and was 
allowed to testify as to the value of certain 
goods in the building. 


DEVELOPING THE CASE 

In developing a case of arson, it is necessary 
to be able to prove three things: ; 

1. That the fire occurred and that it was 
not of accidental origin. 

2. That the accused had a motive for want- 
ing the fire. 

3. By facts and circumstances that the ac- 
cused either set the fire himself or caused it 
to be set. 

The mere fact that a fire occurred is not eyi- 
dence that a crime has been committed. It js 
necessary to overcome the presumption that the 
fire was accidental and to prove either by facts 
or circumstances that it was in fact incendiary, 
It frequently happens that the little things are 
most important in the investigation of a case 
of arson. It sometimes happens that conclu- 
sive evidence exists that the fire was incendiary: 
the premises may have been saturated with 
kerosene or gasoline, and other evidences of 
incendiarism may be found which show con- 
clusively that the fire was not accidental, and 
still it may not be possible for the investigator 
to fix this crime on any particular person. It 
must first be shown to the jury that the crime 
of arson has been committed, and when this 
can be shown then the door is open for the 
admission of any sort of evidence against 
the accused. 

NATURE OF EVIDENCE REQUIRED 

In one particular case that I have in mind, 
evidence was found that the fire was incendiary 
beyond any question. There was a strong 
motive on the part of the assured in that he 
had insurance for about three times as much as 
the actual value of his property, but motive 
alone is not sufficient even when taken with 
strong evidence of incendiarism. It is neces- 
sary to produce some proof connecting the 
accused, either with setting the fire himself or 
with having some one else set it for him. In 
this case all the doors and windows were 
securely locked when the firemen arrived, but 
the owner had been absent for about three 
hours, and there was the possibility at least 
that some one else may have entered the build- 
ing and set the fire during his absence. It was, 
therefore, necessary to produce some sort 0! 
proof that the condition of the building when 
it was found by the firemen was the same as 
existed when the accused left the premises 
The State was able to produce one witness who 
was working across the street from the build- 
ing in which the fire occurred. He testified that 
he saw the accused lock the place and go away; 
that during the hour he was there he did not 
see any one else enter or leave the building. 
It also produced a policeman who passed the 
building about an hour later and tried the 
doors. He found them securely locked and did 
not notice anything unusual about the build- 
ing. The State produced one or two other wit 
nesses who testified about the same and, com 
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Iowa, Idaho, Kansas, Minnesota, 
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Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 
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Colorado, Indiana, Illinois, 


TRUE UNCAPHER 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 








sequently, the judge allowed the case to go to 
the jury and the man was convicted. Without 
this evidence, however, to some extent support- 
ing the contention that the building was in the 
same condition when the accused left as when 
found by the firemen, it would not have been 
possible to get this case to the jury and a 
verdict of not guilty would have been directed 
by the court. 

Local authorities sometimes feel that the 
insurance companies do not co-operate suffi- 
ciently well with them in their efforts to sup- 
press the crime of arson, and our department 
was really formed with the idea that we could 
give this co-operation to the local police de- 
partments, which they might otherwise not ob- 
tain. In other words, we could get the insur- 
ance data for them; we could see that ad- 
justers and other representatives of insurance 
companies were present at the trial of a case 
to testify to facts regarding the insurance; and 
we could give them other assistance in the 
actual work of investigating fires. These local 
authorities sometimes allege that insurance 
representatives are prone to pay incendiary 
losses without proper investigation and without 
much delay, and this criticism is sometimes, 
in my judgment, merited. 
We cannot get away from the supposition 
that most men are honest and that most men 
desire to go right, but the crime of arson is as 
contagious, perhaps, as is smallpox, and, con- 
sequently, the hasty payment of crooked losses 
sometimes leads to very unsatisfactory con- 
ditions, A prominent insurance man of one 
of the larger cities recently wrote a letter to 
the press, in which he stated that at least $2,- 
000,000 of the $8,0c0,000 fire loss in that city 
was due to arson, over-adjustment, and the 
hasty payment of claims. 


Morat HAzArpD 
While the moral hazard is something that 
cannot be measured, and we cannot charge 
an assured a certain per cent because his father 
was arrested for arson or because he has had 
two or three suspicious fires, it is something 


(Continued on page 36) 





OPPORTUNITY IN TRAIN WRECK 
Crack Central Train Protected by Most 
Effective Devices Known 
Despite the most up-to-date and most effec- 
tive signal system known, the crack “Twentieth 
Century Limited,” New York Central twenty- 
hour train between Chicago and New York was 
wrecked in a fog only a few days ago. The 
train was running in four sections, with the 
second section leading. It took a remarkable 
series of events to bring about the disaster, in 
which nine lives were lost and about thirty in- 

jured. 


A heavy fog, a stalled automobile and an 
unexplained ignoring of signals were all con- 
tributing factors. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows what happened to the rear car of 
the second section of the train when the loco- 
motive of the third section crashed into it. 

A modern first-class railroad train is a com- 
paratively safe place in many respects. But 
the best brains and equipment available to the 
use of man cannot always prevent serious acci- 
dents. The only real protection is sold by the 
hustling insurance agent who knows his busi- 
ness and looks out for his policyholders. 











ScENE OF THE RECENT WRECK OF A SECTION OF THE FAMouS TWENTIETH CENTURY LIMITED 


New York CENTRAL TRAIN FROM NEw YorK TO CHICAGO. 


NINE WERE KILLED AND THIRTY 


INJURED 


3I 
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Fifth 
HE third example is from a policy issued by the Sun 
Fire Office, the 27th day of February, 1861, and is 1s 
follows 


ComMon INSURANCES 

Buildings covered with Slates, Tiles or Metals, and built on all sides 
with Brick or Stone, or separated by Party Walls of Brick or Stone, 
and wherein no hazardous Trade or Manufacture is carried on, or haz- 
ardous Goods deposited. 

2nd. Goods in Buildings as above described, such as Household Goods, 
Plate, Jewels in Private Use, Apparel, and Printed Books, Liquors in 
Private Use, Merchandise, and Stock and Utensils in Trade, not 
hazardous. 

At Is. 6d. per Cent. per Annum, with certain Exceptions. 


Hazarpous INSURANCES 

Buildings of Timber or Plaster, or not wholly separated by Partition- 
Walls of Brick and Stone, or not covered with Slates or Tiles, or 
Metals; and Buildings falling under the Description of Common Insur- 
ance, but in which hazardous Goods are deposited, or hazardous Trades 
or Manufactures are carried on. 

2nd. Ships and Craft, with their 
Contents, alone excepted). 

At 2s. 6d. per Cent. per Annum, with certain Exceptions. 


Contents (Lime Barges, with their 


Dousty HazArpous INSURANCES 

Buildings—All thatched Buildings having chimneys, or communicating 
with, or adjoining to, Buildings having one, although no hazardous 
Trade shall be carried on, nor hazardous Goods deposited therein; and 
all hazardous Buildings, in which hazardous Goods are deposited, or 
hazardous Trades carried on. 

2nd. Goods—All hazardous Goods deposited in hazardous Buildings, 
and in thatched Buildings having no chimney, nor adjoining to any 
Building having a Chimney. 

At 4s. 6d. per Cent. per Annum, with certain Exceptions. 

Insurances may also be made by special agreement on the following 
Risks, and on others if a Description, not included in the 
2nd and 3rd Heads of Insurances, such as on Mills of all kinds, and 
the Stock and Utensils in them; also on Buildings, containing Kiln, 
Steam-Engine, Stove, or Oven, used in the Process of any Manufacture, 
and the Stock therein; Sugar Refiners, Sea Biscuit Bakers, Distillers, 
Varnish Makers, Chemists’ Laboratories, Theatres, Coach Painters, 
colour Manufacturers, Varnishers, Musical Instrument Makers, Re- 
finers of Saltpetre, Spermaceti, Wax and Oil, Barge and Boat Builders, 
Carpenters, Cabinet Makers, Coach Makers, Coopers, Cork Burners, 
Floor-Cloth Painters, Japanners, Lampblack Makers, Letter-press 
Printers, Machine Makers, Melters of Tallow or of Rough Fat, Candle 
Makers, Cart-Grease Makers, Oilmen, Soap-boilers, Rope and Sail 
Makers, Ship Chandlers, Hemp and Flax Dressers, Oil Leather Dressers, 
Medals, Curiosities, Pictures, Prints, Drawings, Statuary Work, Spin- 
ners of Cotton, Flax, Lint, and Wool, throughout all the operations 
attending the manufacturing of these Materials, from the raw state into 
Thread for the Weaver, and such other Risks as, by Reason of the 
Nature of the Trade, the narrowness of the Situation, or other danger- 
increase the hazard thereof; all which Special 
to render the same valid and in 


similar 


ous Circumstances, may 
Hazards must be inserted in the Policy, 
force. 

N. B—Gunpowder, and Buildings in which it is made, cannot be in- 
sured on any Terms; neither does this Office Insure Writings of any 
Kind, Books of Accounts, Ready Money, Bonds, Bills nor any other 
Securities for Money. 

N. B.—Insurances may be made for more Years than One by a single 
payment, and in such Cases there will be a Discount allowed on the 
Premium and Duty for every year except the First. 





THE MAKING OF THE FIRE INSURANCE RATE. 


Ldward Pf. Hardy, Issistant Manager, New York Fire Insurance Lxchange~ 
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Article 


The fourth example is from a policy issued by the Atlas 
Assurance Company, the 12th day of February, 
follows : 


1862, and js as 


RATES OF ASSURANCE Per ANNUM 
: : On Sums 
Risks Quality Per Cent Not Exceeding 
S. d. ie 
First—Not Hazardous (except in certain spe- 
TE IE) on. ocs ces ve visa smorycan were nes I 6 5,000 
Second—Hazardous (except in certain special 
__ CABEB) ne eenrsccecscccvcsonesencecevenss 2 6 5,000 
[hird—Doubly Hazardous (except in certain 
SOCIAL CONES) wo 5 oo once ne so wens otnarcers 4 6 5,000 
Fourth—Farming Stock with Average Clause. 4 6 2,000 
__ Ditto WHEIOEIE REO i oiorg acc cieig he. os ee eerie 5 ts) * oni Farm 
I‘ifth—Risks to which none of the above rates 
will apply. These may be assured by Spe- 
cial Agreement, on Terms as moderate as 
the nature of them will permit. 
* Unless by Special Agreement. 
SCHEDULE RATING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
The earliest example of what is now known as a schedule, 


which some parts of the world call a tariff, for the rating oj 
risks, is one for rating Cotton Mills, adopted, apparently, in 
Manchester, England, the 14th of December, 1842. This came 
into our possession attached to an old policy written on or 
about that date covering a mill in Manchester. It is worthy of 
full reproduction, not only for the historic reason, but for the 
purpose of comparison with the extremely minute development 
which has taken place in schedule rating since that time. We 
believe that the present schedule used in Great Britain for rat- 
ing this class of property now runs to about eight pages. This 
fact is cited because it is typical of schedule rating and per 
haps is one of its primary defects—though some consider ita 
merit. It does not seem possible to simplify schedules; the 
tendency seems to be to make them a little more complicated 

Schedule rating in Great Britain developed from this time, 
until now there are some twenty schedules that apply to di- 
ferent classes of property; generally some large division, suc 
as the Cotton Mill Schedule, a copy of which appears in cot- 
nection with this article. 


A SUMMARY 

sefore turning to the United States, a summary of rate ¢e: 
velopment up to this point, that is, in Great Britain, may bk 
advisable. 

First. Insurance was first written to cover buildings onli 
and there were two classes—A, brick or stone; B, wooden 
timber. 

Second. The rate was based on the rental value of the built: 
ings, which practice continued for about twenty-five years fol 
lowing 1667. 

Third. Insurance was written on contents about thirty yea 
after it was first written on buildings and the rate charged we 
the same as the building; that is, if the building was brick « 
stone, the contents took the rate for the brick or stone building 
while if the building were wooden or timber, the contents to 
the same rate as the wooden or timber building. 
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FIkE AND CASUALTY SECTION 


Fourth. About 1700 there was introduced the classification 
known as Common Insurances, Hazardous Insurances, and Ex- 
tra Hazardous Insurances ; that is, three classes, with rates cor- 
responding. 

Fifth. These three classes were, very shortly after their in- 
yroduction, expanded to five by placing a half class between 
Common Insurances and Hazardous Insurances, and between 
Hazardous Insurances and Extra Hazardous Insurances. 

Sixth. This classification system continued and is in effect 
to-day in at least some parts of the world, though in those parts 
where insurance is more highly developed, it has been dis- 
placed by a system of schedule rating, as it is called. The de- 
velopment of this classification system was so well established 
that it was printed on the policies and the rates for each class 
added thereto. 

Seventh. To take care of cases which did not lend them- 
slves to the broad classification system, a specially hazardous 
dass was introduced, very largely for manufacturing risks. 

Eighth. A system of schedule rating, beginning, apparently, 
with cotton mills, was introduced as early as 1842, and it is 
quite possible that in some cases it may have been introduced 
earlier. This system of rating has now been developed until 
there are some twenty of these schedules in Great Britain. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the development of 
casses of hazards, together with their corresponding rates, 
advanced rapidly in Great Britain after 1700. The inter- 
expansion of various classes of risks to include others as they 
from time to time became necessary, would in itself form a 
history of no mean proportions. The same may be said of 
systems of schedule rating from the nineteenth century on- 
ward, and the man who is really interested in the making of 
the fire insurance rate will find his study well repaid by a con- 
sideration of these principles and their application to modern 
fire insurance. In the adjoining column is shown a tabulation 
of rates which is the more valuable because of its antiquity. 








The Insurance Year Book, 1923 


Permit me to compliment you upon the com- ¢TS @ 
pleteness of these volumes.—George D. Squires, 
Insurance Commissioner of California. 

These volumes, I am sure, will be of great 
service to the department—G. D. Finlayson, 
Superintendent of Insurance, Canada. 

This work is surely a commendable one and 
we feel that you should be justly proud of these 
books and the information which is contained 
therein—John Il’. Walker, Commissioner of 
Insurance, Utah. 

Tam sure the book divided into three volumes 
will be very satisfactory, particularly in a de- that | 
partment where the work is divided as it is in 
this department. We are very glad to have 
this group of books, which is a very convenient 
reference—/. M. Shepherd, Assistant Super- 
imtendent of Insurance, Kansas. 

We are convinced that a set of the books 
would be a splendid addition to the equipment 
of every general insurance agency.—lV. N. Vait 


These hooks 


of Insurance, Idaho, 
have 


stppi. 





Camp, Commissioner of Insurance, South 
Dakota, 
These volumes are a treasure-chest of insur- in their respective 


ance lore. Already have I had practical use 
of the work in ascertaining the history of a 
Particular company, concerning which reliable 
data was needed at. the moment.—Harry L. 
Conn, Superintendent of Insurance, Ohio. 

T have examined the books, and am sure 
that they will prove most useful to this de- 
Partment. The Spectator Company is to be 


congratulated upon issuing such an attractive 


publication. The Insurance Year Book cov- 
wide range of subjects, and contains 
much information which is not readily avail- 
able from other sources.—F. R. Stoddard, Jr., 
Superintendent of Insurance, New 
I have no doubt they will be of service to 
this department.—John 
ance Commissioner, South Carolina. 
valuable 
and will form an important part of the de- 
partment’s library—Howard J. Brace, Director 


contain 


This is a most valuable publication and one 
frequent occasion to refer to— 
T. M. Fleury, Insurance Commissioner, Alissis- 


KX 


14th December, 1842. 


RATES FOR COTTON MILLS. 





NOT FIRE PROOF. 











FIRE 
PROOF. Class 1. | Class | Class 3. 
Cotton Mills conforming to the followi iption, vie. oun? = 
aforming following description, vis. co cach Fioor|Hot Splaning!Nt Spinning) | Spimning 
ooneee owe es. He 
1.—Bauilt of Brick or Stone, and covered with Slate, Tile, or Metal .........sccsecsessevees 5) 


2.—In one Tenure only 
3.—Heated by Steam 
4.—The Boiler and Firp-place, being outside the Mill.........sscsssersssssssssesserseces cesses 
6.—Lighted by Gas 
6.—No internal Communication by Hoists, Spouts, Well-holes, or otherwise through 
the Floors 
7 —Working Single Time only 
8.—All the processes previous to Carding Lares | sgrenge in a Building having an incom- } 10s. 6d 
bustible Roof, which, whether detach the Mill, or adjoining to it, shall not 
have any direct communication therewith, ,other than by an external Fire-proof pas- yg 
Floors oceu- 
pled for any 




















sage, of not less than 10 feet in length, with a wrought iron door &t each end thereof, 
and by ae for the Shaft and Steam Pipes (not exceeding 5 inches each in 
diameter.) If detached, not having any opening in the Wall of the Blowing-house | Process pre- 
opposite to that of the Mill, except the door-way before mentioned ; and if adjoining, bocarnthay 
not having any Windows in the Mill overlooking the same, or any Windows in the 











Blowing-house Walls so as to endanger the Mi subject to 
9.—Not Spinning Waste other than that produced by the occupier of the Mill ... ......+ pom = 
10.—Not containing more than Six Floors in height, including Basement and Attics ...... J a Mills of 
constracuon. 





Mills not comronmise to the above description will be charged 1 ADDITION to 
the above, viz. 






































As to No 2.—If in the Occupation of Two Temants ....+..sssscsscsrereosersssessonseesessscsenesssesesees senees 3s. 4s. 5s. 
As to No. 3.—If heated otherwise than by Steam Sprott Sprciat.| Spectar. 
As to No. 4.—If the Boiler or Fire-place is within the Mill 2s. Qs. 25, 
As to No. 6.—If lighted otherwise than by Gas 2s. 9s. & 
‘a : - Hoist, Well-hole, ae 
As to No. 6 pi rcsica pena, cist, Well-hole, Spout, or other communication through “ os re “ 
As to No. 7.—If working more than Single Time 2s. 4s. ro 
Aso No. 8,—If any of the processes previous to carding be performed 
Ina Lines pte ee ee the Ly and oe with it by a Stone 
}, Havipy , p 
for Shaft and re sagen ewer een — ? 
In 8 Fire-Proof Building adjoining to the Mill, and communicating by Wrought-Iron 
Doors as above, and by Apertares for Shaft and Steam Pipe as aforésaid.........+..... } 3s. 6s. 7s. 
In a Fire-Proof Room, within the Mill, communicating by Wrought-Iron Doors and 
Apertures for Shaft and Steam-Pipe as aforesaid } 3s. 6s. 7s. 
Not according to one or other of the above Descripti 5s. 1s. 9s. 
As to No. 9.—If Spinning bought Flyings or Stripping Is. 2s. 2s, 
If Spinning other bought Waste Spxctat| Spectar.|Srecua. 
As to No. 10.—If containing more than Six Floors in height, including Basement and Attics............... Is. 2s. 2s. 








t 
N.B.—In Fire-Proof Mills with s Sum Insured on each Floor, the Extra Charge for height will onl ly to the Stories i 
BLOWING HOUSES, &c.—Buildings in which any process preparatory to Carding is cavlikcanes ts charged ree tat 

Rate according to the number of hanks to the pound to be spun from the Cotton prepared in 5 
Mills are denominated Fine Paoor in the construction of which no timber is used, except in the Roof. If any part of the Mill 

has a wooden flooring, that story is to be charged at the Rate of a Mill of ordinary construction. 





Cotton Mills having more than ¢wo tenants, or otherwise not included im the above several classifications, will be considered SPECIAL. 





The above Rates are to be lied to all existing Insurances as they become due, as well as to new orders. 

And as it is the intention of the Company not to the sum of £ upen any one Mill and its contents, 
collectively, the Agent will be careful not to exceed that sum, whether by one or more Policies, without special authority. 

To these regulations into effect with, existing Insurances, it will be expedient that, instead of ri ing old Policies, the Agent 
should give timely notice that existing Policies are not to. be renewed, and that the fifteen days’ grace do not attach thereto, and he should 
send up instructions for new ones, in conformity herewith ; receiving from the Assured a proper deposit, to protect him in the mean time. 





POWER-LOOM FACTORIES. 


Detached, Brick-buut and Tiled, or Slated, heated by Steam, in single tenure. 7s. 6d. per Cent. per Annum. 
If adjoining to, but not communicating with, a Cotton Mill, it wil! be evbject to three quarters of the Rate of the adjoining Mill. 
If communicating with a Cotton Mill, it will be subject to the saure Pui the Mill. 








ence Indemnity; Trafford & Field of Cocoa, 
Fla., and H. S. Shelor of Muskogee, Okla. 
In all these cities, the New York Indemnity 
has made arrangements for complete and ade- 
quate facilities to take care of inspections, 
audits, etc. 


York. 


McMahan, 


Insur- 


information 
Automobile Manuals to Be Issued 
January 14 


Automobile insurance manuals for the com- 
ing months will be issued on January 14 and 
will contain list prices, chassis data, descrip- 
tion of cars of all models, etc., in one volume, 
while a second volume will deal with rate 
symbols, rules and explanations. The issuance 
of the manual in two volumes this year was 
made necessary by the augmented amount of 
data and the constant growth of the industry. 


New York Indemnity 
Agencies 

In accordance with its policy of rapid ex- 

pansion, the New York Indemnity Company, 

New York, has announced the appointment of 


Appoints General 


five new representatives to act as general agents 
fields. 
handle business for the company are the Hinton 
Securities Company of Athens, Ga., which pre- 
viously represented the London Guarantee and 
\ccident; J. C. Cook, Jr., of Columbus, Ga., 
who has represented the Continental Casualty ; 
the Brophy Insuring Agency of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.. which formerly represented the Independ- 


Those 


named to ; 
= Presentation to President Lafrentz 


In appreciation of his thirty years of service 
to the American Surety Company, President 
F. W. Lafrentz has been presented with a 
bronze statuette, “The Bronco Buster,” on be- 
half of the trustees, officials and stockholders 
of the company. 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 


Corporate Suretyship and a Brief Story of 
; Its Development 


3y Jarvis W. Mason 
Vice-President, American Surety Company 


I have no doubt that all of you know that 
something called a surety bond is a thing in 
common use. Doubtless most of you have 
noticed the buildings in which surety com- 
panies are housed, and perhaps you have won- 
dered exactly what the business was. Possibly 
many have thought a surety bond was just like 
a railroad bond or a bond secured by a mort- 
gage. Others have heard a surety company 
referred to as an insurance company—or, hav- 
ing learned that certain insurance companies 
signed surety bonds, have thought of it merely 
as another kind of insurance company; while 
others, who have come into contact with the 
joint control feature of the administration of 
estates, mav have thought of it as a sort of 
a bank or trust company. These are all mis- 
takes. Suretyship is neither insurance nor bank- 
ing. An insurance company undertakes to pay 
the damage resulting from the occurrence of 
the casualty insured against. A bank will 
safely keep your funds, and—under conditions 
satisfactory to it—sell you its credit, in the 
shape of money or money’s worth, to be repaid 
at a time agreed upon. 


SuRETYSHIP DEFINED 

Suretyship has been defined as: 

Guaranteeing the fidelity of persons holding 
positions of public or private trust. 

Guaranteeing the performance of contracts 
other than insurance policies. 

Executing or guaranteeing bonds or obliga- 
tions in actions or proceedings, or by law 
allowed. 

This is so broad that it covers any situation 
where one owes to another the obligation to 
do or not to do a particular thing. The field 
is as broad as the field of human endeavor. 
The reason for corporate suretyship will be ap- 
parent if we refer to a single instance arising 
out of the fire at the United States Mint at 
New Orleans some forty years ago. The super- 
intendent of the Mint was responsible to the 
Government for all public funds which should 
come into his hands. One night he had in his 
possession upwards of $60,000 in paper money, 
issued by the United States Government. It 
should be borne in mind that these pieces of 
paper were not in fact money, they were merely 
the Government’s promise to pay money on de- 
mand, and these pieces of paper were in the 
possession of the Government’s officer, who 
placed them in the safe provided by the Gov- 
ernment for the purpose. The safe did not 
prove to be sufficiently fireproof to protect them 
from the fire: they were destroyed beyond 
recognition. The character of the superin- 
tendent was such as to preclude any suggestion 
of dishonesty on his part. The superintendent 
had executed and delivered at the time of his 
appointment to office his bond with two per- 
sonal sureties thereon. The superintendent 


sought to account for these funds by furnish- 
ing to the Government proof of their loss in 
the fire; his statements were never disputed. 








This is one of a series of addresses 
being broadcasted by Jarvis W. Mason, 
vice-president of the American Surety 
Company, from the powerful WEAF sta- 
tion of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. Mr. Mason gives his 
talks Tuesday evenings. 











The accounting officers of the Treasury refused 
to accept these excuses as a sufficient reason for 
not turning over these slips of paper, called 
money, to the United States. Suit was brought 
against the superintendent and his sureties; the 
suit was carried on appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In the meantime 
the superintendent died leaving no estate, one 
of the sureties died leaving no estate. The 
other surety died leaving to his wife and minor 
children a considerable estate, out of which 
ultimately had to be paid the face value of 
the money destroyed, Congress having refused 
to release the claim except as to the interest. 
The United States thus received in effect a 
present of upwards of $60,000, for the paper 
destroyed will never be presented for repay- 
ment. 
First Record oF CorPORATE SURETYSHIP 

Should any individual assume such an ob- 
ligation by signing as surety a bond for an- 
other? Should any individual ask another to 
assume such responsibility on his behalf? Sup- 
pose the second surety had died insolvent, from 
whom could the Government recover? The first 
record that I find of corporate suretyship ap- 
peared in the London Daily Post in the year 
1720, from which I quote: 

Whereas, notwithstanding the many excellent 
laws now in force for punishing hired servants 
for robbing their masters or mistresses, yet 
noblemen as well as commoners are daily suf- 
ferers; and seldom a session but great numbers 
are convicted, to the utter ruin of many fami- 
lies, as also a scandal to the Christian religion. 
This is to give notice that at the request of 
several housekeepers, books will be opened next 
Saturday at the Devil Tavern, Charing Cross, 
at ten o’clock, wherein any person may _ sub- 
scribe, paying six pence for a share called 
a £1000 stock; no more shares than 3000 and 
the call for stock not to exceed 10 s.p.c. the 
first year by quarterly payments. This society 
will insure all masters and mistresses whatever 
loss they shall sustain bv theft from any servant 
that is ticketed and registered in this society. 

The business has grow:i in England until 
there are now a considerable number of com- 
panies engaged in the business of suretyship. 
In this country the business commenced some 
fifty years ago, when an existing company un- 
dertook the business of writing bonds of surety- 
ship and collected during the first year in the 
neighborhood of $2000 of premiums. Shortly 
thereafter several surety companies were or- 
ganized in this country and Canada. The busi- 
ness has developed in this country until I think 


34 





Thursday 


I am correct in saying that the aggregate pre. 
miums collected by all the companies engaged 
in the business in the year 1922 exceed $y. 
000,000. Quite an extensive development ‘ 
an old custom reorganized into a new business! 


DEVELOPMENT IN OTHER Counrtrigs 

It may be of interest to note in what coun- 
tries the surety idea has ‘so far developed into 
a business as to give rise to corporations t, 
handle this business. In such a general review 
it may be well to note that the internationa! 
banks, particularly the English banks, have for 
a long time been in the habit of signing wha 
we call bankers’ guarantees in almost every 
part of the world. These documents are not 
in form, very different from the term of the 
surety bond, and in fact serve the same pur- 
pose. Aside from this, surety companies haye 
been developed either as separate companies or 
as departments of companies engaged in other 
lines of business, in England, in the United 
States and in Canada. Outside of these coup. 
tries there is one Mexican, there are two jp 
the Argentine (one British and the other na 
tive) and I think the only others are American, 

On the continent of Europe there is one in 
3arcelona, Spain, not very well known. There 
are two or three in Switzerland; there are one 
or two in Germany. I know of one in Den. 
mark and there are two or three in Sweden, but 
IT do not know of any others in Continental 
Europe. 

In Africa there is one located at Johannes. 
burg; in Asia there are two or three companies 
located in Japan, and none other anywhere. 


Summary of Virginia Insurance 
Transactions 
The 1922 annual report of the Virginia In- 
surance Department has just been received from 
the printers. A summary of the transactions 
of the companies is subjoined: 


FIRE COMPANIES 





Income Disbursements 

Stock companies of other 
Siates Le. ie cteccenaron $563,312,103  $525,879,955 
Foreign stock companies... 125,912,248 126,427,159) 
Domestic stock companies .. 1,840,308 1,589,491 
Mutuals of other States.... 19,785,069 17,966,913 
Domestic mutuals ......... 481,881 330,389 
Reciprocals and interinsurers 11,134,313 9,718,971 


Dialeie elovers wcalein ae state $722,465,922 $681,912,8i4 
SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
COMPANIES 





Totals 
CASUALTY, 








Stock companies of other ; 
States . es badaeesecies $323,472,531 $298,681,10 
Foreign stock companies... 69 617,555 67, 641,21 
Domestic stock companies .. 855.816 770,008 
Mutuals of other States.... 25,624,199 23,519,1° 
Reciprocals and interinsurers $:217.711 8,342,1I 
a —— 
MOtAS see ceramic ace $427,787,312 $398,957,5! 
° 
LIFE COMPANIES ; 
Insurance in Tssued Terminate: 
force Dec. 31, During During 
1921 1922 1922 

Companies of 
other States— ee 
ordinary . .$464,884,489 $80,304,310 $47,159," 

Domestic com- 
panies — ordi- ; 
Baty oases 83,589,657 12,260,089 —_8,569,#" 

Companies of 
other States— sail 

industrial 59,469,449 34,904,154 27,102, 

Domestic com- ; 
panies — ind, 58,382,439 24,966,551 21,918, 


Companies of 
other States— 
group 


x ———= 
Totals ...... $632,392,391 $171,654,980 $115,566) 


16,066,357 15,219,896  10,824,55° 
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DISSERTATION ON LIFE 


papid-Fire Solicitor Covers Lifetime in 
Five Paragraphs 


T. E. Braniff, who needs no designation to 
he readers of this or other insurance jour- 
aie regularly publishes from his offices in 
Oklahoma City a bulletin known as the Tebco 
Messenger. Mr. Braniff often uses his little 
sheet to ably discuss the important insurance 
departments of the day as he learns of them 
through the medium of the insurance press or 
in his capacity as president of the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety Agents. 

tut for the latest issue of the Tebco Mes- 
enger Mr. Braniff requested one of his rapid- 
fre solicitors, of which he must have many, 
judging by the reputed size of his new offices, 
to get out the paper for him, and as a result, in 
the few short paragraphs which follow, the 
reader is able to gain a comprehensive idea of 
life as it is generally practiced in Oklahoma 
and elsewhere : 


Tom disrespectfully suggests that I call to 
my assistance what smattering of the English 
language I control and unravel a few select 
stanzas under the subtitle of “Observations of 
a Solicitor.” I didn’t know they ever did, but 
now that it’s called to my attention I’ll take my 
trusty L. C. Smith and family on my lap and 
se what I can do towards turning Noah 
Webster over a couple times. 

A lot of commotion, a crib, a blanket, a 
bottle, a tooth, a chunk of rubber, a rattle, a 
high-chair, the first word, the first step, Santa 
Claus, a little red wagon, a set of blocks, a pic- 
ture book, a few more teeth, a pair of pants, 
apiece of meat, an arithmetic, a geography, a 
reader, spelling book, four bits a week in ad- 
vance, stiff collar, wash rag, first notice of the 
opposite sex, love, heart throbs, jealousy, 
misery, blindness, job in grocery store, shows, 
dinners, poetry, candy, flowers, savings account, 
concentration of nerve, the bended knee, accept- 
ance, too-late-to-back-out, a long walk up a 
short isle, matrimony, love nest, landlord, furni- 
ture, first payment down, second payment, third 
payment, skip a payment, skip another one, in 
fact skip several. 

Another crib, more blankets, another bottle, 
another rattle, another high-chair, some more 
toys, skip some more payments, doctor bill, den- 
tist bill, grocery bill, nurse bill, reduced in 
domestic ranks to “assistant” manager of 
domicile. 
Another crib, another blanket, more bottles, 
rattles, teeth, doctors, nurses, grocers, and first 
notice that the local undertaker likes you. 
Business falling off, few bananas, three teeth 
gone, grey hair, another crib, blanket, hottle, 
bill, bed, rattle and high-chair. 

Head bent, six teeth missing, knees full of 
carbon, back howed, street car, cafeteria, big 
black wagon, somebody else’s shovel, dirt in 
your face, daisies from the bottom, little white 
wings, or coal-buckets. So passes a solicitor. 


Helps for Agents 

A series of sample sales letters, together with 
aclear and detailed explanation of use and occu- 
Pancy insurance, has been prepared by the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company to aid its agents in 
developing this attractive line. 

The letters, with a reference book, a pro- 
Spectus, and other material, have been issued in 
connection with the “I.ines We Want You to 


” . . 
Push” educational and sales promotion plan of 
the company, 
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A Proposed System of Voluntary Health 


Insurance for British Columbia 


By FrepertckK L. HorrmMANn 


Consulting Statistician, 

A\ most interesting and promising experi- 
ment in voluntary health insurance is about to 
be given a fair trial in British Columbia. The 
Provincial Medical Association is proposing a 
pian which should be receiving the most 


thoughtful and critical consideration of all 


who 
for 


are concerned with modern movements 
health conservation. But 


should the plan appeal to those who are op- 


particularly 


posed to compulsory health insurance for insur- 
ance, medical or other reasons of public policy. 
The plan is based upon a careful study of the 


*health and mortality problems of the popula- 


tion of the Province with a due regard to the 
social aspects of such illness as is a matter 
of public record. 

It is said at the outset that the death rate of 
the Province is the lowest in Canada, but this 
not necessarily the 
following statement that “the health rate is 
the highest in Canada,” for a death rate may be 
low while non-fatal sickness may prevail to a 


the Nor 


is it made clear why a province thus blessed 


conclusion does support 


degree considerably above average. 
with health should be in need of an elaborate 
system of sickness insurance. For in its final 
analysis any extensive plan of health insurance 
must lead to an organization of the medical 
profession willing to change from a system of 
individual or domestic practice to a basis of 
collective bargaining for fees and the range of 
services rendered. 

It is estimated that the total number of per- 
sons ill annually in the Province of British 
189,000. this estimate is 
arrived at is, made clear. At 
any given time there are said to be in the Prov- 


Columbia is How 


however, not 
ince 11,000 people who are ill aside from 3000 
people but at and gooo 
people seriously ill but not at work and not em- 
would be interesting to know how 
The same 


seriously ill work, 
ployed. It 
this definite estimate was arrived at. 


additional 12,000 


conclusion applies to an 
people who are supposed to be ill annually on 
account of some minor disability making a 
total of 35,000 in all sick at any given time 
year. It should have been clear 
‘sponsible for the proposal that any 
statement may properly be 


evi- 


during the 


to those r 


and every such 
called into question 
dence to support it. 
quite probable, is based upon sectional investi- 
gations, it is quite likely to be seriously at 
variance with the The annual 
per capita amount of disability is placed at 


without conclusive 


If the estimate, as it is 


actual facts. 
six days, of which cases requiring hospital care 
represent 1.5 days, not requiring 
hospital treatment represent 4.5 days. It is to 
be questioned whether this statement rests on 


and cases 


a sufficiently large basis of actual observation. 
In any event, compared with estimates for the 
whole United States which usually place the 
annual number of days’ illness per wage earner 
at nine days, the conclusion seems justified that 
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Prudential Insurance 


Company of America 


the high state of health of the Province and 
the low death rate account for a per capita 
sickness disability which is considerably below 
the American average. 

Use is made of the Life Extension Institute 
estimate of the medical cost per day’s disability 
including medical attendance, nursing expenses 
and extra diet placed at $3. This estimate is 
too much a matter of mere conjecture, when 
applied to the Province of British Columbia, 
to be accepted without a large measure of re- 
serve. The per capita disability cost of medi- 
cal, surgical and hospital attendance, including 
drugs and appliances in 1922 based upon in- 
dustrial accidents compensated under British 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act, is 
placed at $1.48. This may be accepted as 
trustworthy in that this is based upon actual 
experience, The per capita cost per annum 
of the general population for medical and surgi- 
cal attendance is placed at $6. Here again 
enter large questions of pure conjecture sug- 
gestive of extreme caution. The per capita 
cost per annum of semi-public ward services 
in hospitals, including X-Ray and laboratory 
at 1.5 days at $3, is, therefore, 
This statement is probably 
reasonably in accordance the facts. 
Finally, the cost per married woman per an- 
num for maternity care is placed at $77, of 
which $35 is for the doctor’s attendance and 
per day for fourteen 
days for hospital use. Accepting the British 
Columbia birth rate for 1922 per 1000 married 
women stated to have been 205, the cost per 
1000 married women would be $15 each. 

Assumed hospital expenses are based on the 
experience of the Vancouver General Hospital 
treating about one-third of the hospital popu- 
lation of British Columbia during 1922. The 
gross cost per patient for all departments was 


costs placed 
given as $4.50. 
with 


th 


$42 on the basis of $3 


$2.95, of which 39 per cent was paid by pa- 
tients’ fees. This statement is somewhat con- 
fused and not sufficiently explicit, but it is 
said that 60 per cent of the public ward pa- 
tients did not pay for the services received, 
while 8 per cent of the private patients failed 
to pay, and that on this account $200,000 was 
lost. The average number of hospital days 
per patient was in general cases seventeen days, 
in cases of infections, including tuberculosis, 
seventy-five days, in cases of incurable dis- 
227 days and in the case of infants fifty- 
one days. This statement to be of equal value 
would require considerable elaboration. The 
number of days’ treatment varies enormously 
for different while every hospital 
varies from every other as regards the nature 


eases 


diseases, 


of the ailments treated. 

The foregoing medical data amplified by eco- 
nomic information is, however, of considerable 
value. Ihe number of industrial workers un- 
der the Compensation Act is given as 130,000, 
who received on an average a daily rate of 
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pay $4.42, equivalent to $1326 per annum. Dur- 
ing 1922 the Provincial Department of Labor 
reported the returns for 2809 firms and 64,065 
employees, of whom about 86 per cent received 
$15 to $35 per week. The average annual 
proportion of unemployment reported by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board as the result 
of such disabilities as occurred was from eight 
to ten weeks. This statement is ambiguous 
and cannot be correct. The cost of living 
data collected on the basis of family budgets 
shows that minimum incomes for health insur 
ance purposes would be approximately $2400 
per year for married couples, while for single 
persons the amount would be $1200 per year. 
To the foregoing is added the statement that 
“the Workmen’s Compensation Board report 
that of the workmen under the scope of their 
act, provision against disability to any degree, 
by means of union, fraternal or commercial 
insurance is made by only 5.3 per cent.” In 
this respect, British Columbia experience con- 
forms fairly to the American experience. Such 
provision as is usually made is generally con- 
fined more or less to unhealthy trades. The 
average workman discounts the risk of sick- 
ness expense as a remote contingency, while 
health insurance assumes such a risk as a mat- 
ter of certainty. 

It is proposed that the contemplated insur- 
ance organization issue “Health Service Con- 


’ 


tracts” and that such contracts guarantee a 
specified form of medical service in return for 
which a monthly premium is required to be 
paid. The services include: first, physician's 
care, medical and surgical as well as special- 
ized attention; second, hospital care in a semi- 
public ward; third, X-Ray attention; fourth, 
laboratory services; fifth, maternity care, in- 
cluding two weeks’ hospital attention; sixth, 
private duty nursing on group nursing plans; 
seventh, life extension services, including a 
free annual examination and individual advice 
on health through lectures, circulars, etc. It 
is suggested that such contracts as might be 
issued might be reinsured by one or a group of 
commercial insurance companies. Applicants 
for insurance would he required to pass a med- 
ical examination, and such an examination 
would include dependent members of the family. 
Only those with incomes below $2100 if mar- 
ried and $1200 if single would be allowed to 
insure. The insured would have the right to 
choose his own doctor, nurse and_ hospital 
Applicants for insurance would have to be 
over eighteen vears of age. Nothing is said 
as to the method of raising the expenses for 
the services and no definite estimate is advanced 
as to what such a service would cost in the 
aggregate, or for the individual insured. 

The plan does not bear intrinsic evideice of 
having been carefully worked out in the light of 
such experience as has been had elsewhere, 
particularly under British Health Insurance 
Acts. But it is suggestive of a method of pro- 
cedure which may possibly be worked out 
along lines that would admit of being prac- 
tically developed. It, however, is erroneous to 
assume that there is a real need for a large 
organization to provide for an amount of ill- 
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ness which in its final analysis falls upon a 
relatively small proportion of the population 
concerned. The very reason that voluntary 
health insurance through labor organizations pa 
a commercial basis has not made any measur- 
able degree of progress is to be looked upon 
as evidence that the public concerned takes but 
a languid interest in the proposals made. It js 
certainly going too far to say in conclusion that 
“in six months to one year an absolutely unique 
and authoritative record of poverty and illness 
will be compiled that will be of the greatest 
possible value in the event of State social insur. 
ance coming up or provincial and municipal 
aid to the sick and destitue being organized.” 
As a matter fact statistical results regarding 
sickness occurrence under compulsory health 
insurance have been both meager and disap- 
pointing. The enormous German experience 
has never been tabulated nor adequately con- 
sidered. The Leipsic experience, worked out 
in considerable detail, has been found useless 
for practical purposes. For the real difficulty 
of the situation is that the vast majority of 
sickness treated represents cases of minor ail- 
ments of no intrinsic medical significance. It 
furthermore requires to be said that a consider- 
able portion of the sickness recorded repre- 
sents cases of malingering, which more or less 
impair. the value of all conclusions arrived at. 
3ut any effort proposed deserves of being tried 
provided there is no misconception as to cost 
and benefits. As long as any such _ proposal 
rests exclusively upon a voluntary and private 
basis it is free of objections which may rightly 
be raised against compulsory or State-aided 
sickness insurance. 
Incendiarism and Arson 
(Continued from page 31) 

that must be reckoned with, and it behooves us 
all to work together to suppress this crime and 
to get away as far as we can from this criticism 
on the part of the local authorities. The com- 
panies do not desire to pay crooked losses and 
certainly they are not anxious to overpay 
claims. It is, however, some times difficult for 
an insurance company to get a verdict when 
it contests a loss and allows the assured to 
bring suit. 

I believe that most people are honest and 
that most everybody is against the firebug, but, 
unfortunately, in individual cases a man’s judg- 
ment and opinions are sometimes warped. In 
other words, while generally speaking a com- 
munity may be against the firebug, yet when 
a fire occurs in their own particular town and 
where the assured probably owes the bank and 
has numerous other creditors, the sentiment 
seems to be to let him get the money from the 
insurance company, settle up his debts if he 
can, and the people are not inclined to prevent 
him from so doing. 

There was a case in this State a few days 
ago which illustrates the attitude of the public 
in relation to insurance companies. A man had 
an incendiary fire in his store. He was arrested 
for arson, indicted and held for trial. Before 
the case of the State vs. the man was brought 
to trial he brought suit against one of the in 
surance companies and obtained a verdict. A 
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jew days ago he was brought to trial on the 
vriminal charge and was convicted. Practically 
the same evidence was introduced in both these 
rials and the jury was drawn from the same 
community, and one jury said that the insur- 
ance compnay should pay the loss, and the other 
“ty held that he set the fire and should go 
s the penitentiary, so we should not blame the 
companies for not contesting all the losses which 
they feel are incendiary. 

Tue AGENCY ADJUSTER 

If a man has an honest fire he is enttiled 
ip his money as quickly as the company can 
come to an agreement with him on the amount 
of the loss. On the other hand, if he has an 
incendiary loss or an illegitimate claim, I be- 
eve every obstacle should be thrown in his way 
yefore he is allowed to collect his insurance. 
I believe it was a wise provision that caused 
the insurance companies to separate in so far 
as possible the underwriting end of the busi- 
ness from the adjustment of fire losses. I am, 
therefore, somewhat opposed to the agency ad- 
iuster because I believe the agents, interested 
only in the producing end of the business, are 
fable to lose sight of any other end of the busi- 
ness, except the underwriting end and be in- 
clined to pay losses without much criticism or 
delay. 

In the city of Dallas, Texas, conditions have 
heen brought about largely, I think, because of 
the hasty payment of losses, and it appeared 
tht a large number of fires in that city were 
incendiary. Two investigators from our or- 
ganization spent several months in Dallas, and 
with the help of local officials about twenty in- 
dictments charging arson have been returned. 
It appears that one of the strongest points in 
the bid for business at Dallas had been the 
quickness with which local agents could obtain 
for their clients the money from the insurance 
companies. It was not unusual in Dallas for 
a newspaper in publishing the account of a 
large fire to have surrounding that account the 
advertisements of local agents with such nota- 
tions as, “We get the money promptly,” “We 
pay our losses quickly,” etc. I believe that in 
the city of Dallas the emphasis placed on the 
prompt payment of losses was largely respon- 
sible for the operation of a gang of firebugs in 
that city. 
agent made as much haste as possible in clos- 


In other words, each adjuster and 


ing up his cases and obtaining money so that 
future business would be assured. 
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AN AGENT IN DALLAS 

In connection with the work at Dallas a long 
was obtained from a local agent, 
in which he agreed to plead guilty to three 
cases of arson and to testify for the State pro- 
viding that no other indictments be returned 
against him. He admitted not only to writing 
the. business for his clients but to have falsified 
their books, and to have hired a torch to set 
the fire. 

In addition to co-operating with local authori- 
ties in the investigation of arson cases, our com- 
mittee is interesting itself in an attempt to cor- 
certain defects in the arson laws of the 
States. I believe that we have had 
something to do with several important changes 
in the laws of different States during the past 
few years, and that conditions are getting bet- 


confession 


rect 


various 


ter in so far as this crime is concerned. 

Our committee is also acting as a sort of 
clearing house for the dissemination of informa- 
tion regarding fire records, arrests, convictions, 
etc. We have reports on the investigation of 
some three thousand fires. We have a record 
of practically all the arrests, acquittals, and con- 
victions in the entire country for the last six 
years with detailed information regarding each, 
and we have photographs and Bertillon meas- 
urements of those responsible for fires and who 
\Ve are constantly getting in- 
from local police departments, State 
authorities and others concerning the former 
records of people who move from one section 


were convicted. 


quiries 


of the country to another. We have been able 
to assist local authorities in identifying several 


people who have been arrested in the West 


Middle 


West who had gone there after 
conviction and sentence in some other part 
of the country. 


and 


Co-oPERATION NECESSARY 

Several cities in which our committee has 
worked have organized an arson squad in the 
police department to pay particular attention to 
the investigation of cases of incendiarism. 
Detroit, St. Louis, Dallas and Norfolk are 
notable examples of what can be done along 
this line. In the city of Detroit conditions had 
been unsatisfactory for several years and two 
men of our organization worked there for sev- 
eral months. It is not necessary at all for us 
to go there now because in the police depart- 
ment there has been organized an arson squad 
to do this particular line of work. Whenever 
a battalion chief in Detroit notifies the police 
department that a fire is suspicious uniformed 
sent to the building to take 
No one is allowed to enter the 
building and the contents are kept exactly as 
they were when the firemen left. These guards 
stay at the building until the members of the 
arson squad arrive to take charge of the in- 
vestigation. If photographs are 
taken, the city engineer is called to make a 
blueprint, and a thorough investigation is made. 
\s a result of the work in the city of Detroit 
the fire loss in the vear 1921 showed a reduc- 
tion of more than $1,000,000 from the fire loss 
The 1922 was reduced 
0,000 from that of 1921, and eight confes- 
sions have been secured in Detroit in the last 
twelve months. 


policemen are 
charge of it. 


necessary, 


of 1920. fire loss of 


: 
$5 
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Provident Mutual RESTRICTIONLESS!! 


The Farmers National Life is getting from the lithographers 


Li fo Insurance Company new policy forms on the front page of which appears in prom}. 
fe i nent type, THIS POLICY IS WITHOUT RESTRICTIONS 
of Philadelphia AS TO RESIDENCE, TRAVEL, OCCUPATION, OR MILI. 
PENNSYLVANIA TARY AND NAVAL SERVICE. The new Child’s Policy of 
FOUNDED 1865 the F. N. L. is issued at six months up and becomes a paid up 
‘ ssid policy = the — v —— Of course the F. N, [, 

an : writes the accidental death benefit and income total disability, 
The new policy contracts of the Provident Best territory open in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri aa 
Mutual make it easy for an agent to fit a policy to Iowa. 


a definite need of his policyholder. 


The policyholder also finds it easy to understand 
that his particular purpose in taking the policy my nas nee 


will be definitely carried out. 
These policies are thus admirably adapted to an Low Rates—High Profits 
Insurance Programme—for the protection of the explain why The Great-West Lile Aesurence Compas ial 
greatest financial institution in Western Canada. $50,000,- 


olicyholder’s family or of his own old age, through 000 of the finest assets on earth are behind every dollar en. 
’ & ir n 
trusted to its care. 


income—for the education of his children—for the ? 
protection of his business or of his estate—for the The Great-West Life Assurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG 


cancellation of a mortgage or other debts. 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


ior Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states of 
poe and Missouri with direct Home Office contracts, Liberal 
policies. 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF COLORADO 
Clarence J. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 


THE PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


of Illinois 


A Legal Reserve Co. Organized in 1908 














FARMERS NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO. 
F. N. L. Building 3401 Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


















































Every Desirable Provision 
Contained in our Policies 


Home Office Peoples Life Bldg. 
Chicago 


We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money~ 
making NOW and creating a competency for the FUTURE. E. A. NELSON, Pres. 








For Contracts and Territory, address 


H. Ml. HARGROVE, President - + + BEAUMONT, TEXAS Yo UR CHA NCE 








To become Supervisor in Connecticut for a 
young life insurance company; one of the 
kind where personality and hard work will 
receive a visible reward. 





Address P. L. care of THE SPECTATOR, Box 1117, 
New York City. 











Lee THIS YEAR 


Wilmer L. Moore, President Robert F. Moore, Secretary 
WANTED—GENERAL AGENTS. We are enter- New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 

ing Tennessee and Texas and are prepared to give of Boston, Massachusetts 

general agent’s contract to responsible parties. Only Completes Four-Score Years of Public Service 

men of experience, proven success, character and some 

financial worth, possessing executive ability and This Company, the First Mutual, is 

initiative need apply. Young in Spirit and Progressive in Action 


The Southern States Life Insurance Company 1843 — Eightieth Business Year — 1923 } 
Atlanta, Ga. ; 
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